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I  give  my 

pledge  as  an  American 

to  save  and  faithfully  to 

defend  from  waste  the 

natural   resources  of 

my  country — its  soil 

and  minerals,  its 

forests,  waters 

and  wildlife 


Published      Bi-Monthly 
in    the  interest  of  conser- 

itral  resources  by  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  400  Royal 
Street,  New  Orleans  16, 
Loaisiana. 


In  addition  to  many  forms  of  commer- 
cial fish,  fur  and  wildlife  the  vast  Atchaf- 
alaya  Basin  area  is  a  sport  fisherman's 
paradise.  Hefty  stringers  of  fish  such  as 
the  one  shown  on  the  cover  attract  tens  of 
thousands  of  anglers  to  the  placid,  cypress- 
studded  back  waters  of  the  area.  Bass, 
bream  and  crappie  are  the  most  sought-after 
fish;  however,  the  basin  offers  crawfish  in 
sea.9on.  catfish,  and  waterfowl  for  fisher- 
men, hunters  and  their  families. 

(Cover  photo  by  Jack  Britt) 
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EDITORIAL 


IN  Louisiana,  safe  boating  is  being  stressed 
particularly  since  a  number  of  serious  acci- 
dents marred  the  start  of  the  boating  season 
in  the  state.  In  view  of  the  great  number  of 
boats  in  Louisiana,  the  number  of  accidents  is 
low  from  a  percentage  standpoint ;  however, 
many  of  them  could  have  been  prevented  and 
special  stress  is  being  placed  upon  safety  in  boat- 
ing because  of  the  growing  popularity  of  all 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  involving  boat  use. 

At  a  national  level.  Safe  Boating  Week  has 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President.  The  reason  for 
this  Presidential  proclamation,  complying  with  a 
Congressional  request,  is  well  summed  up  in  a 
portion  of  the  proclamation  itself:  "Recreational 
boating  is  playing  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
look  to  it  as  a  means  of  maintaining  physical 
vigor  and  mental  alertness." 

The  growth  of  boating  is  one  of  those  things 
that  has  so  decisively  changed  and  broadened  our 
whole  way  of  life  in  recent  years. 

Actually,  boating  as  we  know  it  today  has  not 
reached  legal  maturity — it  is  not  yet  21  years  of 
age.  Today's  boatin^is  a  "war  baby"  and  only 
16  years  old.  It  was  born  in  1947,  the  first  year 
that  annual  unit  sales  of  outboard  motors  sur- 
passed 500,000 — and  boating  became  a  sport  for 
the  masses. 

However,  youthful  boating  has  reached  re- 
markable size  in  its  relatively  short  life  span. 
Today,  it  is  estimated,  there  are  more  than  37 
million  people  who  go  boating  each  year  on  a  more 
than  casual  basis.  They  use  approximately  7,400,- 
000  recreational  craft.  On  the  economic  side  of 
things,  boaters  and  their  families  spend  $2.5  bil- 
lion a  year  to  buy,  maintain,  fuel  and  insure 
their  pleasure  craft. 

Naturally,  all  of  us  are  concerned  that  this 
sport  remain  safe — that  boating  be  maintained 
as  a  safe  and  enjoyable  form  of  recreation.  Na- 
tional Safe  Boating  Week  is  one  of  the  main  ef- 
forts to  assure  this  happy  outcome. 

In  focusing  attention  on  the  national  week  em- 
phasizing boating  safety,  I  am  not  overlooking 
the  annual  free  course  offered  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  Power  Squadrons  of 
America,  or  the  many  clinics  and  special  courses 
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sponsored  b  y  sports- 
men's groups  and  boat- 
ing clubs  throughout 
each  year. 

This  interest  in  safe 
boating  at  all  levels  has 
definitely  been  worth- 
while. Recent  accidents 
in  Louisiana  indicate 
there  should  be  no  let- 
up in  the  program. 

Considering  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  take 
part  in  pleasure  boat- 
ing, the  ratio  of  cas- 
ualties i  s  extremely 
low.  Most  encouraging 
is  the  fact  that  despite  the  annual  increase  of 
participants — the  number  has  just  about  doubled 
in  the  past  decade — the  rate  of  fatal  accidents 
continues  to  decline.  One  prime  reason  is  that 
probably  no  other  sport  has  placed  more  emphasis 
on  safety  than  is  found  in  recreational  boating. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  this  emphasis  on  safety 
in  boating  has  not  manifested  itself  in  the  form 
of  blood-curdling  attempts  to  freighten  boaters 
off  the  water.  These  are  the  kinds  of  appeals 
that  are  increasingly  being  ignored  by  an  ever- 
more sophisticated  public. 

Boating  has  built  a  remarkable  safety  record 
because  groups  interested  in  the  sport  have  con- 
centrated on  the  natural  desire  of  everyone  to 
excel  at  what  he  is  doing,  and  thus  win  the  ad- 
miration of  his  fellows.  This  is  why  one  of  the 
major  themes  of  1963  Safe  Boating  Week  is 
"Boating  is  more  fun  if  you  do  it  right." 

To  continue  a  remarkable  record  in  boat  safety 
in  1963,  all  of  us  with  an  interest  in  boating 
and  boating  safety  must  hew  to  the  line  which 
has  proved  so  successful  in  the  past.  We  must 
avoid  the  hysterical  approach  which  will  alienate 
most  boaters,  and  continue  soberly  and  calmly  to 
remind  boaters  of  the  simple  rules  of  common 
sense  which  lead  to  safe  boat  handling  and  great- 
er enjoyment. 

Items  of  interest  to  boaters  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  issue.  The  important  part  of  this 
message  is  that  we  should  exert  every  effort  pos- 
sible   to    eliminate    boating    accidents.  * 
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[HE  DEMAND  IS  SURGING.  Whatever  the 
I  measuring  rod — visits  to  Federal  and 
State  recreation  areas,  fishing  license 
holders,  the  number  of  outboard  motors  in  use — it 
is  clear  that  Americans  are  seeking  the  outdoors 
as  never  before.  And  this  is  only  a  foretaste  of 
v^^hat  is  to  come." 

"The  measure  of  the  problem :  outdoor  recrea- 
tion activity,  already  a  major  part  of  American 
life,  will  triple  by  the  year  2000." 

"Most  people  seeking  outdoor  recreation  want 
water — to  sit  by,  to  swim  and  to  fish  in,  to  ski 
across,  to  dive  under,  and  to  run  their  boats 
over." 

The  positive  statements  above  are  from  the 
most  comprehensive  study  ever  made  of  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  America  for  outdoor 
recreation.  They  are  from  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission,  following  its 
three  year  study  of  the  topic. 

The  data  and  interpretation  resulting  in  these 
statements  stem  from  the  collaboration  of  the 
very  best  individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
nation,  and  are  therefore  the  most  reliable  in 
existence. 

In  the  face  of  this  array  of  responsible  com- 
ments, we  are  faced  with  this  incongruous  situa- 
tion :  the  fishing  productivity  and  attractiveness 
of  one  of  the  nation's  unique  recreational  areas 
is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  and  by  an 
agency  of  the  same  Federal  government  which 
produced  the  above  report. 


In  startling  contrast  to  the  announced  de-j 
termination  of  the  current  Washington  admin- i 
istration  to  firmly  meet  the  outdoor  recreational  \ 
needs  of  America,  we  face  the  spectre  of  almost  j 
a  million  acres  being  removed  from  the  outdoor  | 
recreation  scene — by  an  agency  of  the  present-, 
administration.  \ 

We  confront  a  situation  which  promises  to  j 
harm  fish  and  wildlife  values  in  1300  square; 
miles  of  unique,  irreplaceable,  high-value  wild- 1 
life  terrain  .  .  .  and  all  in  the  name  of  "public  l 
good". 

YOU  should  be  interested,  for  that  area  is 

in  Louisiana.  It  is  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  a 

scenic,  semi-wilderness  area  without  parallel 

in  production  of  fish  and  game. 

To  document  this  situation  we  will,  in  this 
article,  tell  you  what  the  Atchafalaya  is,  why  it 
is  so  valuable  to  sportsmen,  and  what  threatens 
this  superb  recreational  asset. 

The  basin  of  the  Atchafalaya  is  the  floodplain 
of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  a  stream  which  origi- 
nates near  Simmesport  where  Red  River  and  Old 
River  combine,  and  which  ends  when  it  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  Morgan  City.  The 
east  and  west  limits  of  the  Basin  are  now  de-  : 
fined  by  levees — the  East  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Protection  Levee  on  the  east,  and  the  West  At- 
chafalaya Basin  Protection  Levee  on  the  west. 

The  area  enclosed  by  these  two  levees  is  about 
17  miles  wide  and  75  miles  long. 

Within  this  strip  of  bottomland  hardwood  ter- 
rain, which  is  laced  with  lakes  and  sloughs  and 


This  aerial  view  of  the  sprawl- 
ing Atchafalaya  Basin  gives 
some  idea  of  the  vast  wooded 
and  watery  area  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  remain- 
ing wildlife  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. 
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cut  by  cross  bayous  to  a  progressively  greater 
degree  as  we  move  south,  the  Atchafalaya  River 
itself  wanders,  twists,  and  turns.  There  is  a  sec- 
ond set  of  levees  along  the  River  from  its  origin 
to  about  20  miles  south  of  U.  S.  Highway  190 
on  the  west  bank,  and  10  miles  south  of  190  on 
the  east  bank. 

The  northern  half  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin, 
therefore,  is  divided  into  two  floodways.  That 
west  of  the  River,  between  the  levee  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  River  and  the  West  Protection 
Levee,  is  called  the  West  Atchafalaya  Floodway. 
That  east  of  the  River,  between  the  levee  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  River  and  the  East  Protec- 
tion Levee,  is  called  the  Morganza  Floodway. 

Below  the  point  where  the  levees  along  the 
River  end,  the  Morganza  and  West  Atchafalaya 
floodways  join  to  form  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Floodway,  which  extends  from  East  to  West  Pro- 
tection levee. 

Complicated  in  description,  a  glance  at  the  ac- 
companying map  shows  that  this  floodway  sys- 
tem is  simple  in  reality. 

This   IS   a  floodway   system   of   the   U.S. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  a  key  part  of  the  flood 

control  plan  for  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  plan  is  based  on  a  "project  flood"  which 

would  send  three  niillion  cubic  feet  of  water 

per  second  through  Louisiana  and  into  the 

Gulf   via   the    Mississippi    and    Atchafalaya 

Rivers. 

A  flood  of  this  magnitude  has  never  occurred 
since  the  advent  of  recording  devices  to  measure 
river  flow,  but  this  mythical  figure  is  the  antici- 
pated crisis  level  which  Corps  engineers  have  de- 
termined we  must  prepare  for.  To  cope  with  this 
record  flow  portions  of  it  have  been  "allotted" 
to  various  systems  and  floodways,  with  half — 
1,500,000  cfs — programmed  for  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  Mississippi. 

Completion  of  the  huge  Old  River  closure  and 
control  structure  this  year  makes  division  of  the 
water  coming  down  the  Red  and  Mississippi 
possible  for  the  first  time. 

The  Atchafalaya  portion  of  this  "project 
flood"  is  programmed  to  an  even  further  degree. 
The  River  itself  is  designed  to  accommodate 
650,000  cfs.  When  that  flow  is  exceeded  the  Mor- 
ganza Floodway,  capable  of  handling  600,000  cfs, 
will  come  into  use,  which  "will  prevent  dangerous 
floods  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  and  will 
have  a  lesser  effect  in  lowering  stages  in  the 
Red  River  Backwater  Area  and  further  up- 
stream in  the  Mississippi  River". 

The  West  Atchafalaya  Floodway  will  come 
into  use  only  when  the  combined  capacity  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and 
the  Morganza  Floodway  have  been  exceeded. 
Under  the  project  plan  it  is  calculated  that  the 
West  Atchafalaya  Floodway  must  carry  250,000 
cfs,  and  will  be  used  once  in  one  hundred  years 
under  the  above  conditions. 

The  history  of  floodplain  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River  has  been  one  of  overflow  during  periods 
of  high  water,  followed  by  complete  dewatering 


Fur  from  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  area  is  an  important 
part  of  the  general  economy  of  the  people  who  live 
near  its  borders  and  find  part  of  their  year-to-year 
income  within  its  reaches. 

except  for  lakes  and  bayous.  Virtually  an  an- 
nual occurrence,  this  cycle  of  water  fluctuation 
is  the  ideal  situation  for  production  of  most 
forms  of  fish  and  animal  life. 

Where  game  managers  have  been  able  to  do 
so,  throughout  the  nation,  they  have  sought  to 
duplicate  this  overflow  pattern  in  efforts  to 
stimulate  production  of  fish  and  game.  In  Lou- 
isiana, in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  and  elsewhere, 
we  have  had  this  for  free — courtesy  of  Mother 
Nature. 

In  seeking  to  establish  just  how  good  the  out- 
door resources  of  the  Basin  are  we  need  first  to 
itemize  them.  They  include  sport  fishing,  boat- 
ing, hunting,  commercial  fishing,  crawfishing, 
crabbing,  trapping,  and  turtle  catching. 

They  include  the  intangible,  but  very  real, 
benefits  that  accrue  to  an  area  from  having  a 
vast  semi-wilderness  tract  to  terrain.  This  At- 
chafalaya Basin  is  the  last  of  its  kind  in  Lou- 
isiana— or  anywhere  else. 

How  good  are  the  tangible  assets?  Let's  take 
them  one  by  one. 

For  sport  fishermen  the  Basin  offers  all  of 
the  freshwater  fish  associated  with  warm  wa- 
ters of  the  South — largemouth  and  spotted  bass, 
black  anr!  white  crappie,  white  and  yellow  bass, 
bream  jf  many  species,  and  catfish.  Having 
fished  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf 
to  Canada  and  in  foreign  lands,  I  say  without 
he":  station  that  the  overflow  areas  of  Louisiana, 
ir  eluding  the  Basin,  annually  provide  the  best 
angling  for  these  warm  water  species  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

This   spring   an   experienced   fisherman,    who 


July-August,  1963 


Sport  fishing  interest  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  area  is  obvious  at  any  of  several  dozen  launching  and  access 
sites.  Long  streams  of  automobiles  line  the  roads  leading  to  the  area  and  parking  spots  are  filled  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  months. 


moved  into  the  area  and  began  fishing  the  Basin 
last  year,  wrote:  "I  have  found  so  many  good 
and  productive  places  (to  fish)  that  I  know  I 
can  never  fish  them  all  if  I  live  50  more  years. 
There  is  just  no  end  to  them.  Last  spring  and 
summer  I  spent  nearly  every  day  with  the  bream 
and  sac-a-lait  and  had  to  learn  to  throw  back 
everything  under  a  pound.  The  crappie  here  don't 
run  quite  as  large  as  in  north  Louisiana  but 
there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many.  The  bream 
are  oversize  and  li-i  pounders  are  not  uncommon. 

"Since  early  in  December  I  have  switched  to 
artificial  lures  and  spin  rig  for  sac-a-lait,  and  re- 
turn nearly  every  day  arm-weary  from  pulling 
them  out.  Limits  are  easy  but  I  have  trouble 
giving  them  away,  so  I  just  catch  a  box  full  and 
call  it  a  day." 

Only  since  World  War  11  has  there  been  any 
significant  amount  of  sport  fishing  in  the  Basin, 
and  as  yet  the  potential  has  scarcely  been 
scratched.  It  lies  within  easy  "fishing  distance" 
of  two  million  residents  of  Louisiana  and,  al- 
though the  total  amount  of  angling  pressure  has 
been  slight  thus  far,  the  increase  in  the  fisher- 
man use  in  each  of  the  past  few  years  has  been 
substantial. 

Figures  on  the  usage  of  the  Basin  by  sport 
fishermen  are  not  easy  to  get  simply  because  the 
area  is  so  huge.  Anglers  come  in  from  every 
point  on  the  compass,  and  a  "fisherman  check" 
would  be  virtually  impossible  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  levees  themselves,  and  the  bottom- 
land type  of  terrain,  limit  access  to  a  relatively 
few  points. 

During  a  nine  day  period  in  May  of  this  year 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion conducted  an  intensive  census  of  Basin  us- 
age by  sport  fishermen,  and  the  results  are  im- 
pressive. 

Number  of  fishermen  in  the  nine  days — 17,- 
990! 

Number  of  fish  caught  in  the  nine  days — 200.- 
168! 

Sunfish  led  the  list  with  137,772.  Crappie 
were  next — 28,497;  then  bass,  with  16,840. 
Check  the  table  for  a   complete   breakdown   on 


fish  and  fishermen  for  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  Basin.  ■ 

These  are  staggering  figures,  especially  when', 
it  is  realized  that  a  decade  ago  only  a  handful 
of  sport  fishermen  even  knew  how  to  get  into  i 
the  lower  Atchafalaya  Basin.  They  become  more  > 
significant  when  you  consider  that,  even  with' 
some  18,000  fishermen  in  the  area  in  a  nine  day;^ 
period,  most  of  the  vast  area  remained  untouched  i| 
by  lure.  i 

The  projected  demand  for  sport  fishing  oppor- i 
tunity  in  the  future,  with  figures  from  the  samei 
ORRRC  report  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  j 
this  article,  indicates  that  pressure  on  sport  fish- : 
ing  will  increase  100 ^r  by  1976  (only  a  dozen 
years  away),  and  triple  by  the  year  2000. 

Considering  that  there  are  now  almost  a  mil-  j 
lion  fishermen  in  Louisiana,  we  may  easily  an- ; 
ticipate  the  added  impact  of  the  above  increases, 
in  future  years. 

Boating  has  become,  since  World  War  II,  one- 
of  the  greatest  participation  activities  of  the  out- 
doors. Evidencing  this  is  the  fact  that,  in  1960,  ■; 
more  than  forty  million  Americans  took  part  in  • 
recreational  boating  more  than  twice,  which  is  a  ■ 
tremendous  proportion  of  the  nation's  population. 

At  all  times  of  the  year  the  Atchafalaya  River  i 
itself  is  a  fine  stream  for  boaters,  but  during 
overflow  periods  the  entire  vast  area  of  the  Basin 
becomes  a  labyrinth  of  waterways  which  invite 
the  adventuresome  boater. 

And  there  are  thousands  of  such  among  the 
owners  of  more  than  eight  million   recreational , 
boats  in  the  U.  S.  (there  were  only  2  1/2  million 
in  1947). 

Again  we  call  on  the  ORRRC  projection,  and 
find  that  boating  for  pleasure  should  increase  80 
per  cent  by  1976,  and  a  staggering  250  per  cent 
by  the  year  2000. 

Hunting  in  the  Basin  is  fair  to  excellent  for 
deer,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  ducks.  It  is  for  the 
latter,  however,  for  ducks,  that  the  pattern  of 
annual  de-watering  and  flooding  is  ideal. 

Duck  hunters  have  utilized  the  Basin  heavily 
for  the  past  decade,  although  severe  restrictions 
in  season  length  and  bag  limit  curtailed  hunter 
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Estimated   number  of  sport   fishermen   and   th3    number   of   fish    caught    using    the    Atchafalaya    Floodway,    Krotz    Springs    to 
Morgan   City  for  the   nine   day   period,   May   11,  through    IVlay   19,   1963  with   the   number   of   fishermen    checked. 
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interest  in  the  past  two  years.  Of  this  past  season, 
in  the  area  known  as  the  Upper  Grand   River 
I  Flats,    one    Baton    Rouge   hunter    wrote:    "This 
ipast   season   was   one   of   the   best   mallard   and 
I  wood  duck  seasons  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  this 
I  area.   Mallards   enjoyed   the   potholes   and   were 
■there  by  the  hundreds.  One  of  the  largest  wood 
duck  concentrations  I  have  ever  witnessed  popu- 
] iated  this  area  this  past  season. 
I     "Species  of  ducks  that  use  this  area  are  mal- 
i  lards,   scaup,    ring-necks,   pintails,   teal,    canvas- 
Iback,    wood    ducks,    and    a    few    baldpate.    The 
i  species  which   concentrate  here  depend  entirely 
upon  water  levels  which   vary   from   season   to 
'  season.  Limits  of  mallards  and  wood  ducks  are 
'  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception." 
^         The  upper  portion  of  the  Basin  has  been 
called   by   some   the   "world's   largest    green 
•      tree  reservoir".  The  natural  pattern  of  wet- 
'      ting  and  drying  permits  the  hardwoods  to 
'      survive  and  prosper,  regularly  bringing  forth 
a  crop  of  mast  which  the  overflow  water  per- 
mits waterfowl  to  harvest.  Nature  thus  dup- 
licates here  the  "green  tree  reservoir"  system 
which  Arkansas  duck  clubs  maintain  artifi- 
cially. 

The  wetting  and  drying,  too,  produces  a  va- 
riety of  plant  and  animal  foods  which  ducks 
utilize. 

Hunting  pressure,  according  to  ORRRC,  will 
increase  30  per  cent  by  1976  and  more  than  80 
per  cent  by  the  year  2000. 

In  Louisiana  alone  106,000  duck  stamps  were 
sold  in  one  year  recently. 

Louisiana  is  one  of  the  nation's  great  states  in 
commercial  fish  production,  and  the  Basin  sup- 
plies a  substantial  share  of  this  huge  harvest  of 
aquatic  edibles. 

Almost  ni7ie  million  pounds  of  fish  were  taken 
from  the  Basin  by  commercial  fishermen  in  1962. 
Almost  five  million  pounds  of  this  was  the  de- 
lectable catfish,  which  goes  to  tables  throughout 
Louisiana  and  the  nation. 

Buffalo,  carp,  garfish,  bowfin,  paddlefish,  and 
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Huge  quantities  of  catfish  find  their  way  into  mar- 
kets all  over  the  country.  Here,  two  commercial 
dealers  examine  some  of  the  fine  catfish  for  which 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin  area  is  famous. 

freshwater  drum  (gaspergou)  are  taken  in 
quantity. 

That  the  Basin  has  undeveloped  potential  for 
exploitation  of  commercial  species  is  undeniable. 
During  a  study  conducted  by  L.  S.  U.  in  1961 
and  1962  for  instance,  it  was  found  that  striped 
mullet  were  one  of  the  most  abundant  species 
present  during  most  of  the  year.  Commercial 
fishermen  catch  them  in  quantity  but  do  not 
utilize  them  commercially,  yet  this  fish  is  the 
third  most  valuable  food  fish  in  the  South. 

The  striped  mullet,  I  should  add,  must  have 
access  to  marine  waters  where  it  spawns. 
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Crawfish  from  Louisiana  are  highly-sought  in  na- 
tional markets.  Tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  are  shipped  each  year  from  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  area.  They  are  also  highly  sought  for  family 
consumption  by  Louisianians. 


Last  year  one  dealer  bought  700,000  pounds  of 
fish  and  crawfish  from  commercial  fishermen  in 
the  Basin. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  income  to  the  area 
from  the  sale  of  fish,  this  industry  touches  other 
segments  of  the  population  who  minister  to  fish- 
ermen. Net  knitting  and  boat  building  annually 
bring  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  indi- 
viduals around  the  Basin  skilled  in  these  arts. 

Crawfish  and  crawfishing  is  a  unique  phe- 
nomena that  is  synonymous  with  south  Louisi- 
ana, and  which  reaches  its  pinnacle  in  the  Basin. 
A  curiosity  in  most  parts  of  the  nation,  utilized 
only  for  fish  bait,  the  "mudbug"  of  cajun  country 
reaches  such  size  and  quality  that  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  succulent  of  epicurean  dishes. 

As  bisque,  etuffe,  and  stew  the  crawfish  is  in 
its  most  respectable  dress,  but  the  "crawfish 
boil"  remains  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  good 
life  in  south  Louisiana.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  move  into  the  overflow  waters  at  the 
right  time  in  spring,  have  a  wonderful  day's  out- 
ing running  their  nets,  and  immensely  enjoy  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  crawfish 
which  they  harvest. 

No  concrete  statistics  on  the  "sport"  produc- 
tion of  crawfish  can  be  obtained,  since  no  li- 
cense is  required  to  "crawfish"  and  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  take.  Evidence  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  recreational  activity,  however,  is  readily 
available  for  anyone  who  cares  to  drive  through 
crawfish  country  when  the  mudbugs  are  running. 
Autos  line  the  roads  in  favored  spots,  with  whole 
families  swarming  into  the  shallow  waters  in  a 
most  wholesome,  profitable  activity. 

The  bulk  of  the  commercial  production  of 
crawfish  comes  from  the  Basin,  taken  by  com- 
mercial fishermen  in  deepwater  crawfish  traps. 
There  are  at  least  30  crawfish  buyers  who  depend 
upon  the  production  of  the  Atchafalaya  floodway, 
and  they  bought  more  than  five  million  pounds  of 
craw'fish  from  the  Basin  in  1962.  Breaux  Bridge 


in  the  hub  of  the  Basin,  is  called  the  "Crawfish 
Capitol  of  the  World".  ; 

In  addition  to  fish  and  crawfish  there  are ' 
other  important  resources  of  the  Basin  which 
provide  food  and/or  income  for  residents  of  the 
area.  The  bullfrog,  for  instance,  provides  food,!' 
sport  and  income,  and  reaches  its  maximum  ini; 
abundance  and  quality  in  this  Basin.  Here  again i' 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  annual  harvest,  since! 
there  is  no  daily  limit  during  the  10-month  long' 
season. 

We   do    know,   however,    that   dealers   bought : 
from  commercial  f roggers  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  frogs  taken  in  the  Basin  in 
1962. 

Another  resource  which  would  be  unfamiliar  to 
residents  of  most  regions  of  the  nation  is  turtle  ■ 
catching.    The    main    ingredient    for    countless  [ 
bowls  of  turtle  soup  comes  from  the  waters  of  i 
the  floodway  each  year,  and  in  the  process  puts 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  economic  circles  of 
the  area. 

In  1962  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds 
of  turtle  meat  brought  $40,429.92  to  fishermen 
in  the  Basin. 

Another  aspect  of  "turtling"  is  the  taking  of  i' 
"baby"  green  turtles  for  sale  as  pets  and  novel-  ] 
ties,   which   is   even   a   bigger   business   than   is 
catching  them  for  food.  More  than  nine  million  i 
were  taken  in  the  Basin  in  1962,  returning  $69,- 
195.70  to  the  fishermen. 

Another  kind  of  "food"  from  the  Basin  which 
went  to  mink  ranchers  in  the  north  was  nutria 
meat — 439,581  pounds  of  it  last  year. 

The  documented  production  of  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  food  from  the  Basin  in  1962  amounted  to  a 
whopping  15  million  pounds,  which  returned  to  ; 
fishermen  of  the  area  $2,627,937.87.  , 

This,  I  should  emphatically  add,  is  a  most  con- 
servative listing,  since  there  is  unquestionably  a  i 
substantial  harvest  which  goes  unreported.  , 

Although  the  Louisiana  trapping  industry  has  ; 
declined  from  the  abnormal  peak  of  the  mid-  ; 
forties,  it  still  brings  to  the  trappers  a  substantial  ' 
sum  of  about  four  million  dollars  annually.  Nu-  , 


Baby  green  turtles  form  an  interesting  and  econom- 
ically important  industry  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
area.  Highly  sought  by  pet  shop  dealers,  tens  of 
thousands  are  taken  each  year  from  the  vast  basin 
area. 
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nount  of  fish   bought   by  wholesale  and   retail   dealers  from   Atchafalaya    Floodway, 
Krotz  Springs  to   Morgan   City  during   1962. 


Wholesale  dealer 


Retail  dealers 


Kind  of  fish  lbs. 

jBowfin     49,100 

;Buffalofish     1,474,708 

IBullheads      152,600 

'carp   122,001 

'Catfish     4,004,818 

Garfish    346,250 

Paddlefish    3,900 

jGaspergou    977,863 

Mullet    1,100 

I  Crabs    (hard)     300,600 

:  Crawfish     2,782,817 

River   shrimp    16,287 

Turtles  (baby)    182,157 

i  Turtles    (other)    82,916 

t  Raccoon     

i  Nutria  meat    439,581 

j  Frogs      100,843 

f  Trash    fish     2,252 


TOTAL      11,039,793 


value  in 
dollars 

2,263.00 

156,016.88 

14,835.00 

3,667.03 

985,393.62 

18,588.00 

390.00 

94,599.80 

33.00 

18,030.00 

525,809.35 

4,621.75 

69,195.70 

18,223.92 

19,833.24 

43,110.30 

112.60 

1,974,723.19 


lbs. 

36,568 
246,312 

74,703 

36,568 
871,189 

67,390 

210,162 

17,677 

:, 306,341 

1,045 

141,048 
1,045 


value  in 
dollars 

4,858.32 
22,484.10 
16,257.09 

1,828.40 
164,294.91 

7,465.10 

19,540.89 

3,177.50 

385,572.57 

198.51 

22,202.00 
783.60 


lbs. 

85,668 

1,721,020 

227,303 

158,569 

4,876,007 

413,640 

3,900 

1,188,025 

1,100 

318,630 

5,089,158 

17,332 

182,157 

223,964 

1,045 

439,581 

113,119 

2,252 

15,030,773 


value  in 
dollars 

7,121.32 

178,500.98 

31,092.09 

5,495.43 

1,149,688.53 

26,053.10 

390.00 

114,140.69 

33.00 

21,207.50 

911,381.92 

4,820.26 

69,195.70 

40,429.92 

783.60 

19,833.24 

47,563.76 

112.60 

2,627,937.87 


mean  value 
in  dollars 

.0831 
.1037 
.1308 
.0347 
.2358 
.0630 
.1000 
.0961 
.0300 
.0666 
.1791 
.2781 
.3799 
.1805 
.7499 
.0451 
.4205 
.0500 

.1748 


I  tria,  miiskrats,  mink,  raccoon,  otter,  and  opossum 
!  are  the  principal  f  urbearers  taken. 

The  nine  parishes  largely  affected  by  the  At- 
;  chafalaya  Basin  represent  one-fourth  of  the 
;  State's  fur  economy,  or  an  income  to  trappers  of 
some  one  million  dollars  each  year  on  the  average. 
The  case  is  made,  therefore,  that  this  huge 
I  area  is  usually  productive  of  a  great  array  of  fish 
i  and  wildlife.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  Basin 
1  now  provides  tremendous  amounts  of  recreation, 
j  and  that  its  potential  in  this  respect  has  scarcely 
j  been  tapped. 

I      The  tragic  prospect,  however,  is  that  much  of 
;  this  may   disappear  before   the   onslaught   of  a 
plan  of  "improvement"  for  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
now  embarked  upon  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

The  annual  overflow  from  the  Atchafalaya 
River  into  the  three  floodways — Morganza,  West 
Atchafalaya,  and  Atchafalaya  Basin — is  deposit- 
ing silt  at  an  alarming  rate,  according  to  the 
Corps,  greatly  reducing  the  capacity  of  these 
floodways  to  carry  water  when  they  are  needed 
to  do  so.  To  counteract  this  process  the  Corps' 
plan  of  improvement  calls  for:  1.  development  of 
a  main  channel  through  the  basin  by  dredging; 
2.  confinement  of  moderate  floodflows  to  a  main 
channel  by  closures  of  outlets  along  the  main 
channel  to  the  maximum  degree  possible ;  3.  ex- 
tension of  both  the  east  and  west  Atchafalaya 
River  levees  further  downstream;  and  4.  mainte- 
nance of  all  segments  of  presently  authorized 
navigation  projects  within  the  basin. 

The  aim  of  the  Corps,  in  short,  is  to  stop 
the  overflow  which  is  responsible  for  produc- 
tion of  such  superb,  varied   wildlife.   Their 
"improvements"  would  end  the  annual  inun- 
dation which  has,  throughout  recorded  his- 
tory, made  this  bottomland  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  productive  in  the  world. 
For  almost  a  decade  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries   Commission   has   been    protesting    such    a 
course  of  action,  with  such  statements  as:  "The 


anticipated  channel  closures  will  block  outlets  to 
the  main  stem  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  and  fur- 
ther reduce  backwater  effect  and  limit  overflow 
conditions.  This  will  have  a  harmful  effect  upon 
the  sport  and  commercial  fisheries  for  which  this 
area  is  so  famous.  The  channel  closures  will 
eliminate  small  boat  access  and  prevent  or  great- 
ly hamper  public  utilization  of  this  area's  recrea- 
tional potential"  .  .  .  "With  the  reduction  of 
overflow  more  or  less  stable  water  conditions 
will  prevail  through  the  basin,  and  this  will 
bring  about  conditions  which  favor  rapid  growth 
of  undesirable  aquatic  plants"  .  .  .  "The  elimi- 
nation of  overflow  conditions  in  the  floodway 
will  lead  to  a  rapid  encroachment  of  agriculture, 
residential,  and  industrial  interests.  This  will 
obviously  reduce  or  eliminate  this  area's  value  as 
fish  an(i  wildlife  habitat  and  importance  as  a 
public  recreational  and  commercial  fishing  area" 
.  .  .  "The  reduction  of  sedimentation  of  the 
lower  floodway  would  reduce  the  ponding  of  wa- 
ter and  reduce  the  creation  of  additional  water- 
fowl areas." 

Of  the  additional  silt  load  moving  down  the 
River  into  the  Gulf  the  Commission  says:  "Mud- 
flats will  be  built  up  over  a  wide  area,  this  will 
cause  a  higher  turbidity  in  the  coastal  waters  of 
St.  Mary,  Iberia,  and  Vermilion  parishes.  Be- 
cause of  a  westerly  longshore  current  sedimenta- 
tion will  be  widespread  over  the  coastal  bottoms 
of  the  parishes". 

The  enormous  productivity  of  fish  and  wildlife 
of  the  Basin  is  indisputably  tied  to  the  periodic 
flooding  and  de-watering,  and  it  will  certainly 
end  when  the  annual  inundation  ends. 

The  fur  industry  of  the  Basin  will  drop 
drastically,  since  all  types  of  furbearers  trapped 
in  the  area  are  completely  dependent  upon  deep 
water  swamps  and  marsh  conditions  for  their 
well  being. 

In  predicting  the  reduction  in  value  of  this  re- 
source we  are  on  firm  ground,  for  we  have  be- 
fore  us  the  concrete  examples  which  have  oc- 
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Fishermen  shown  are  examining  a  fine  catch  of  bass 
taken  from  one  of  the  many  highly  productive  sport 
fishing  areas  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin. 

curred  here  in  this  same  Basin.  In  the  past  two 
decades,  as  the  Corps  plan  of  confining  the 
floodflows  to  the  River  eliminated  inundation  or 
altered  its  degree  and  duration  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Basin,  the  superb  resources  have  withered 
and  died. 

The  spectacular  fishing  and  hunting  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Keith  Lake,  Burton's  Lake,  Second 
Lake,  Swayze  Lake,  Bayou  Courtableu,  Bayou 
Fordoche,  Bayou  Duquesne,  Red  Cross,  Lake  Hol- 
loway,  Little  and  Big  Alabamas,  Bay  Denny  and 
Bayou  Desglaises  back  in  the  forties  progressive- 
ly disappeared  as  the  levees  along  the  Atchafa- 
laya River  were  extended  farther  south,  elimi- 
nating or  altering  the  annual  flooding. 

In  addition  to  the  levee  extensions  there  have 
already  been  closures  of  several  major  stream 
outlets  into  the  Basin. 

The  Bay  Denny  area,  which  provided  supei'b 
duck  hunting  in  the  forties,  is  no  longer  hunt- 
able. 

The  activity  and  interest  of  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen— both  sport  and  commercial — has  moved 


The    Jtasin    ijroNicies    jjood    waterfowl    shoolinj. 
thousands  of  duck  hunters. 


for 


southward  in  the  Basin  as  the  Corps  progres- 
sively altered  water  cycles  from  north  to  south. 

Despite  a  mandate  from  Congress  that  it  give 
full  consideration  to  wildlife  and  recreation  in 
its  projects,  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  the  Corps 
has  utterly  failed  to  do  so.  In  September  of  1955 
the  Corps  held  a  hearing  on  the  "Proposed  Plan 
for  Increasing  the  Flow  Capacity  of  the  Lower 
Atchafalaya  Basin",  at  which  wildlife  interests 
outlined  their  fears.  The  hearing  was  obviously 
a  waste  of  time,  since  the  Corps  has  made  no 
effort  since  then  to  devise  methods  of  accom- 
plishing flood  control  objectives  and  overcome  the 
detrimental  wildlife  effects  of  their  actions. 

In  October  of  1962  another  hearing  was  held 
in  Port  Allen.  The  purpose,  to  quote  the  notice 
from  the  Corps,  was  "to  determine  whether  any 
modification  of  the  existing  plan  of  improvement 
for  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  is  advisable  at  this 
time,  with  particular  reference  to  the  matter  of 
access  channels  for  boats  between  the  East  and 
West  Atchafalaya  Basin  protection  levees  and 
the  Atchafalaya  Main  Basin  Channel,  and  the 
provision  of  fresh  water  for  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes". 

The  notice  further  stated :  "Sponsors  of  im- 
provements are  requested  to  state  the  size  of 
channel,  the  route  desired,  the  type,  size  and 
amount  of  waterway  traffic  that  would  use  the 
proposed  channel,  the  present  route  used  by  this 
traffic,  and  the  estimated  benefits  (savings)  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  per  year  that  would  result 
from  the  provision  of  the  channel.  Proponents  of 
channel  to  provide  fresh  water  with  or  without 
navigation  are  also  requested  to  state  the  need 
and  benefits  from  such  an  improvement." 

At  this  hearing  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the  situation, 
saying:  "We  are  not  engineers  and  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  qualified  to  make  such  studies  as 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  such  information. 
This  is  a  function  of  the  Corps.  Yet,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  the  Corps  has  not  yet  completed  its  own 
model  studies  of  the  project.  How  then  can  any- 
one make  an  intelligent  proposal  regarding  this 
project  if  the  project  itself  is  not  yet  firm?" 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  said:  "The 
model  test  result  on  the  channel  development  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River  conducted  by  Corps  in 
Vicksburg,  involving  at  least  four  alternate  sets 
of  closure  sites  in  combination  with  two  alter- 
nate levee  extensions,  have  yet  to  be  made  avail- 
able— yet,  we  have  a  public  hearing  while  the 
public  is  kept  in  the  dark  .  .  .  the  public  and 
agencies  are  asked  to  recommend  modifications 
to  various  alternate  plans  which  determine  the 
water  cycle  without  knowing  what  the  water 
cycle  is  with  each  of  the  alternates.  It  is  im- 
possible to  submit  modifications  to  unknowns.  It 
is  unfair  and  unintelligent  to  have  a  public  hear- 
ing under  these  conditions." 

Compounding  the  problem  of  those  interested 
in  preservation  of  the  wildlife,  esthetic,  wilder- 
ness attributes  of  the  Basin  is  this  fact:  we  are 
immediately  assailed  as  being  for  these  things 
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in  preference  to  saving  lives  and  property  from 
flooding.  It  is  just  not  cricket  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  construction  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

But  you  should!  You  have  a  right  and  a  duty 

to  expect  full  documentation  of  the  need  and  de- 

1  sirability  of  the  various  "improvements"  which 

lare   destroying    resources    in    the    guise    of    the 

"public  good"  .  .  .  and  with  your  tax  millions. 

1     When  the  present  flood  control  plan  for  the 

!  Mississippi-Atchafalaya  was   devised   the   Corps 

;  obviously   did   not   foresee   the   present   "crisis" 

;  caused  by  siltation  in  the  Basin.   If  they  were 

fallible  at  that  time,  isn't  it  just  possible  that 

I  they  are  equally  fallible   now   in   insisting  that 

I  channel  closure  and  dredging  is  the  only  way  to 

solve  the  present  problem  ? 

A  key  point  which  cannot  be  over-emphasized 

[  is  that   civilization  will   rapidly   move   into   the 

)  Basin  just  as  soon  as  the   Corps  completes  its 

1  announced  intention  of  preventing  it  from  flood- 

i  ing.  Land  will  be  cleared  for  farming  and  graz- 

j  ing,  and  homes  will  be  built  within  the  f loodway. 

We  will  have  the   incongruous,   contradictory 

I  spectacle  of  a  vast  area  designed  to  carry  flood- 

1  waters  being  protected  from  flooding.  Assuming 

I  the  integrity  of  the  Corps  in  deeming  this  pro- 

i  tection  necessary  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the 

j  Basin  as  a  floodway,  this  protection  from  flood- 

:  ing  will  be  a  tremendous  financial  boon  to  land 

[  owners  within  the  Floodway. 

The  land  is  all  privately  owned,  and  on  much 
of  it  the  Corps  does  not  even  have  flood  ease- 
I  ments.  It  has  followed  the  amazing  policy  of  do- 
I  ing  nothing  about  the  lands  in  the  lower  portion 
!  of  the  Basin  because  of  the  present  day  compli- 
I  cations  of  getting  easements,  in  favor  of  future 
I  litigation  when — IF — the  floodway  is  ever  used. 
I  This  is  manifestly  unfair  both  to  land  owners 
!  within  the  Basin  and  to  the  public  who  foots 
;  the  bill  and  who  depends  upon  the  Corps  proj- 
i  acts  for  flood  protection. 

I  Development  within  the  floodway  is  encour- 
'  aged  by  the  practice  of  the  Corps  not  getting 
easements,  and  by  their  protection  (regardless  of 
the  purpose)  of  the  floodway  from  flooding. 
Since  1955  over  360  new  homes  and  other  build- 
ings have  been  built  within  the  floodway. 

It  is  inevitable  that  land  owners  who  have 
made  substantial  development  within  the  flood- 
way  will  resist  to  the  fullest  the  use  of  the  Basin 
for  flood  control — ever. 

The  New  Madrid  floodway  in  Missouri,  which 
costs  the  government  $6,500,000  was  last  used 
during  the  1937  flood.  According  to  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
ever  will  be  used  for  that  purpose  again. 

The  Bonnet  Carre  spillway — another  integral 
part  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Flood  control  plan, 
could  not  be  used  again  until  Lake  Pontchartrain 
levees  have  been  improved  considerably  at  a 
substantial  cost. 

These  instances  are  cited  only  to  show  that 
flood  control  projects  can  lose  their  usefulness  if 


other  considerations — such  as  real  estate  devel- 
opment— crop  up. 

As  previously  stated,  the  "project  flood"  of 
3,000,000  cfs  has  never  occurred.  It's  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  1927,  which  triggered 
the  vast  flood  control  program  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

In  the  35  years  since  the  inception  of  this  flood 
control  plan  there  have  been  countless  upstream 
projects  designed  for  flood  control.  Hundreds  of 
dams  have  been  built  to  hold  the  waters  back, 
and  watershed  practices  have  increased  the 
ability  of  the  land  to  stop  runoff. 

Because  of  these  projects,  many  by  the  Corps 
itself,  a  great  number  of  responsible  people  be- 
lieve that  the  "project  flood"  of  three  million 
cfs  is  unrealistic.  They  maintain  that  it  will 
never  occur. 

If  this  is  true  the  rape  of  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  under  pretext  of  flood  control  will  be  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  America. 

"We  recognize  fully  the  need  for  a  completely 
implemented  flood  control  program  and  the  role 
it  plays  in  the  saving  of  human  life",  said  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  Port 
Allen  hearing.  "It  is  our  earnest  belief  a  new 
concept  for  flood  control  could  be  developed  in 
which  all  aspects  of  planning  and  construction 
would  be  aimed  at  a  multi-purpose  use  of  all  our 
natural  resources  rather  than  a  plan  which  will 
accelerate  the  decline  and  eventual  loss  of  an 
area  so  rich  in  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational 
wealth." 

The  Commission  recommends:  1.  that  the  fed- 
eral government  give  full  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining,  by  acquisition,  in  fee 
simple  title  lands  comprising  the  project  area 
and  provide  for  their  subsequent  development 
for  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation  and  commercial 
purposes  by  federal,  state  and  local  interest  for 
maximum  public  use;  2.  that  navigation  access 
between  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Protection  Levees 
be  maintained ;  3.  that  in  view  of  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  past  and  to  alleviate  these  condi- 
tions, specific  structures  be  designed  to  furnish 
freshwater  to  depleted  areas. 

In  this  consideration  we  should  point  out  that 
introduction  of  fresh  water  will  not  return  an 
area  to  productivity  unless  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
establish the  pattern  of  substantial  overflow  fol- 
lowed by  de-watering. 

Another  point  which  bears  consideration  is 
that  the  Corps  is  simply  transferring  a  problem 
from  one  point  to  another  when  it  seeks  to  stop 
deposition  of  silt  within  the  floodway  in  favor 
of  carrying  it  on  downstream  for  deposition  into 
the  Gulf.  While  the  very  long-ranged  effect — 
decades  or  centuries  from  now — may  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  formation  of  another  delta  similar 
to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  immediate — in  our 
lifetime — effect  can  only  be  detrimental  to  the 
Gulf  interests. 

Closure  of  the  outlets  from  the  River  into  the 
floodway  will  be  a  physical  barrier  preventing 
movement   from   one   area   to   another   by   boat, 
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which  is  the  only  practical  method  of  transpor- 
tation in  this  entire  Basin.  Not  only  will  hunters, 
fishermen,  and  pleasure  seekers  suffer  from  this, 
but  workers  employed  in  the  many  oil  fields 
within  the  Basin  will  find  it  impossible  to  reach 
the  work  sites  once  the  closures  are  made. 

There  are  17  producing  oil  fields  within  the 
Basin,  and  only  the  regular  overflow  of  vast 
quantities  of  fresh  water  from  the  Atchafalaya 
River  has  kept  pollution  from  becoming  a  prob- 
lem. A  total  of  2,817,870  barrels  of  brine  are 
produced  from  these  oil  fields  each  month.  About 
1,161  barrels  are  re-injected  into  the  ground,  but 
the  remaining  2,816,609  barrels  of  brine  are  dis- 
posed of  by  natural  drainage  or  evaporation  pits. 

This  is  a  sizeable  quantity  of  brine,  but  pros- 
pects are  that  as  these  oil  fields  age  the  pro- 
portion of  brine  produced  will  become  sub- 
stantially greater.  The  outlook,  in  short,  is  for 
more  brine — not  less. 

Closure  of  the  River  outlets  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  a  progressive  pollution  buildup.  By  depriv- 
ing these  backwater  areas  of  overflow  the  dilu- 
tion will  be  sharply  reduced.  By  completely 
leveeing  the  main  channel  the  brines  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  discharge, 
building  up  concentrations. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  many,  many  obvious 
detrimental  effects  of  the  program  the  Corps 
now  has  in  progress  and  in  prospect  for  the  At- 
chafalaya Basin.  The  only  one  in  its  favor  is  the 
Corps  contention  that  only  this  approach  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  flood  control  goals. 

I  submit  that  the  Corps  has  an  obligation  to 
investigate — thoroughly — every  conceivable  al- 
ternative which  could  accomplish  a  multi-purpose 
development  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  hunting,  fishing,  boating, 
and  other  forms  of  recreation,  without  destroy- 
ing the  irreplaceable  natural  resources  of  this 
superb  area. 

The  request  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion at  the  Port  Allen  hearing  deserves  firm  and 
immediate  consideration :  "We  request  that  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  Atchafalaya  River  Basin,  including  as- 
sociated estuarine  waters,  be  prepared  for  esti- 
mated need  in  the  year  1976  and  the  year  2000, 
with  flood  control,  navigation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life (recreation)  as  equal  beneficiaries  of  this 
plan.  We  respectfully  request  that  our  Congres- 
sional delegation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  sponsor 
legislation  to  spell  this  out  as  federal  policy." 

The  announced  aim  of  the  present  administra- 
tion in  Washington  is  to  create  new  "wilderness" 
areas  for  the  future  well-being  of  our  mushroom- 
ing population.  It  is  inconceivable,  in  view  of  this, 
that  we  should  be  on  the  verge  of  seeing  one  of 
the  best  destroyed.  * 

The  fishing  license  period  was  changed  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
from  a  calendar  year  to  a  fiscal  year  basis  effec- 
tive July  1,  1960  to  coincide  with  other  sport  li- 
censes. These  licenses  expire  June  30  each  year 
and  a  new  license  is  required  after  that  date. 


Spring  Turkey 
Season  Fair 


THE  RECENT  SPRING  TURKEY  season  offered:! 
hunting  opportunity  and  recreation  for  aj 
large  number  of  sportsmen  throughout; 
Louisiana  and  when  the  sun  set  on  April  24' 
marking  the  close  of  the  1963  season  a  total  ofj 
298  gobblers  had  been  bagged.  | 

The  reported  kill  was  slightly  under  the  1962 
season,  however  the  Commission's  Fish  and] 
Game  Division  reports  that  this  does  not  point 
to  a  decrease  in  the  turkey  population.  From  all 
indications  they  report  the  turkey  population; 
"fairing"  well  in  the  Delta  and  is  holding  its; 
own.  ] 

On  opening  day,  April  6,  young  and  old,  theij 
novice  and  the  experienced  hunters,  took  to  the; 
woods  in  record  numbers  with  hopes  of  baggingf; 
Louisiana's  smartest  and  most  wary  game  bird.ii 
For  the  next  16  days  the  hunting  scenes  variedf 
from  an  old  timer  using  a  greenbrier  leaf  to  call'' 
"Ole  Tom"  within  a  range  of  No.  6's  to  that  of; 
"a  three-bell  fire  alarm  in  Chinatown."  ^ 

Of  the  total  known  kills  Madison  Parish  againo 
led  the  Delta  with  25  turkeys  being  bagged,  f ol- ; 
lowed  by  Tensas  with  19  and  Franklin  with  10.'; 
Twenty-three  of  the  aforementioned  birds  werei 
killed  on  the  Chicago  Mill  Game  Managements 
Area.  A  total  of  1,000  permits  were  issued  forij 
the  GMA.  It  is  believed  that  when  all  reports 
finally  sift  in  the  total  bag  may  reach  as  high  ' 
as  65  birds.  ; 

The  interest  in  turkey  hunting  is  increasing  ' 
each  year,  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  reports, 
and  wildlife  personnel  realizes  the  challenge  that 
lies  ahead.  They  are  hoping  that  a  full-scale  re- 
stocking or  restoration  program  can  be  initiated 
in  the  near  future  to  supply  hunting  opportunity 
for  this  ever  increasing  category  of  hunter  popu- 
lation. 

The  total  report  by  district  Enforcement  and 
Fish  and  Game  Personnel  was.  District  II,  29; 
District  IV,  65  and  District  VII,  204  birds  bring- 
ing the  total  count  to  the  total  of  298  gobblers. 


H.  C.  Ubanks,  of  Pioneer,  is  seen  with  the  22-pound 
gobbler   he    bagged   in    Madison    Parish. 
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Calcasieu  Lake 
Oyster  Production 

Dr.   Lyie  S.  St.  Amant 

LOWER  Calcasieu  Lake  was  returned  to  com- 
mercial oyster  production  in  the  1961-62 
season.  In  the  short  period  of  two  years 
since  then  more  than  one  million  dollars  worth 
of  oysters  have  been  harvested  from  this  small 
area  of  natural  reef.  It  is  significant  that  all 
production  is  from  natural  reef  and  in  no  way  is 
the  result  of  the  usual  oyster  cultivation  methods 
used  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the  reason  for  such 
excellent  production  in  this  area  since  it  demon- 
strates quite  well  the  magnitude  and  ability  of 
Louisiana  water  bottoms  to  produce  oysters  in 
those  areas  where  environmental  factors  are  op- 
timum. Calcasieu  Lake  is  an  embayment  located 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Calcasieu  River.  It  is 
open  to  the  sea  through  the  old  river  channel 
now  straightened  to  provide  a  ship  channel  and 
receives  nutrients  and  fresh  waters  from  the  en- 
tire Calcasieu  River  watershed  to  the  North.  This 
relatively  shallow  lake  acts  as  a  mixing  area  for 
the  fresh  water  moving  down  from  the  north 
and  the  salt  water  moving  from  the  gulf  on  high 
tide. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  just  north  of  the 
town  of  Cameron  is  a  general  area  of  approxi- 
mately five  to  six  thousand  acres  where  optimum 
environmental  condition  for  oyster  growth  oc- 
curs from  year  to  year.  In  this  area  numerous 
natural  reefs  have  developed  over  the  years.  The 
actual  area  of  the  natural  reefs  has  not  been 
measured  but  it  does  not  cover  the  entire  five 
thousand  acres  of  total  area  and  probably  does 
not  exceed  a  thousand  acres  in  extent. 

Because  of  the  virtually  landlocked  nature  of 
the  lake  with  a  relatively  small  opening  to  the 
sea,  salinities  reach  an  optimum  condition  for 
oysters  ranging  from  five  to  ten  parts  per  thou- 
sand during  periods  of  high  river  stage,  and  as 
15  to  20  parts  per  thousand  at  low  river  stage. 
Spring  flood  conditions  of  the  river  normally  re- 
duce salinities  in  the  lower  lake  to  an  optimum 
low  point  resulting  in  maximum  breeding  and 
setting  of  oysters  and  a  reduction  in  oyster  drill 
predation.  These  low  salinities  also  limit  oyster 
diseases  such  as  Derynocystidum  marinum.  The 
net  result  is  an  ideal  environmental  situation  for 
the  natural  growth  of  oysters. 

Oysters  have  long  been  in  existence  in  this 
section  of  Calcasieu  Lake,  and  in  years  past 
were  harvested.  However,  with  industrial  and 
urban  development  in  the  Lake  Charles  area  pol- 
luting agents  entered  the  lake  and  resulted  in 
its  closure  for  health  reasons.  In  recent  years 
adequate  sewage  treatment  in  the  urban  areas 
along  the  Calcasieu  River  has  resulted  in  the 
lake  being  declared  free  of  pollution  by  health 
authorities. 

Once  the  lake   returned  to   its  normal   condi- 


In  managing  the  harvesting  of  oysters  from  the 
lower  Calcasieu  Lake,  only  tonging  is  allowed. 

tions  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
re-established  a  harvesting  season  of  reasonable 
length  and  as  a  result  oyster  production  became 
an  important  item  in  the  economy  of  the  local 
area. 

Oyster  production  in  Calcasieu  Lake  com- 
menced in  the  1961-62  season  during  which  the 
area  was  opened  from  November  first  to  March 
first,  and  resulted  in  the  harvest  of  120,000 
sacks  of  oysters.  The  1962-63  season  ran  from 
December  1,  1962,  to  March  30,  1963.  During 
this  period  131,606  sacks  were  harvested.  The 
gross  value  of  production  each  year  exceeded 
$5,000,000.00,  which  added  an  additional  $1,000,- 
000.00  to  the  economy  of  the  local  area  over  a 
two-year  period. 

While  it  is  not  surprising  to  those  people  fa- 
miliar with  the  oyster  industry  that  such  a 
large  volume  of  oysters  could  be  harvested  on  so 
small  an  area,  accurate  records  kept  on  a  weekly 
production  basis  firmly  establish  that  at  least  in 
this  area  oyster  production  on  natural  reefs  can 
be  extremely  valuable. 

In  managing  the  area  during  the  initial  open- 
ing and  again  this  year  all  oyster  harvesting  was 
confined  to  tonging.  This  management  procedure 
was  used  even  though  inefficient  because  of  the 
relatively  small  reefs  involved.  An  analysis  of  the 
fishing  effort  indicates,  that  over  a  69  day  period 
from  January  14  to  March  30,  an  average  of  62 
boats  operated  per  day  and  made  an  average 
daily  catch  of  1,295  sacks  of  quality  raw  shop 
oysters.  This  catch  rate  resulted  in  a  20  sack 
per  boat  per  day  average. 

Other  management  procedures  involved  trans- 
fer of  10,000  barrels  of  oysters  in  1961-62  and 
12,750  barrels  after  the  season  of  1962-63.  These 
live  oysters  were  removed  from  areas  where  they 
could  not  be  harvested  or  where  they  were  sub- 
ject to  silting  from  proposed  dredging  opera- 
tions in  order  that  they  might  be  saved  until 
next  year's  harvest. 

Management  in  the  foreseeable  future  will 
probably  constitute  a  continuation  of  tonging, 
possibly  the  transfer  of  other  oysters  to  the 
harvesting  area  and  the  development  of  new  non- 
productive areas  by  either  public  or  private  shell 
plantings.  It  is  believed  that  should  the  optimum 
growing  and  breeding  conditions  continue  in  the 
lower  Calcasieu  Lake  that  this  area  could  readily 
be  developed  into  one  of  the  better  oyster  areas 
in  Louisiana.  * 
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Letters.. 

Questions... 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


sion  regarding  the  editorial  content 
of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST. 

Dear  Editor:  Lafayette,  La. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  my 

son   Alden   Sonnier,  Jr.  holding  a 


Representative  Curtis  Boozman 
and  Bill  Aekel.  chairman  of  the 
Northwest  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, write  that  sac-a-lait 
(white  perch)  fishing  has  been 
excellent  this  year  in  Cane  River 
Lake.  Shown  above  is  Mrs.  David 
T.  Henry  of  Natchitoches  with  a 
nice  string  of  perch  she  caught  in 
the  34-mile  lake.  Boozman  and 
Ackel  say  the  credit  for  the  good 
fishing  in  the  lake  goes  to  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion which  began  lake  improve- 
ment work  there  in  19.5.5. 


Dear  Editor:  Crowville,  La. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  an  eight 
point  buck  which  I  killed  on  Chi- 
cago   Mills    Game    Management 


Dear  Editor:        Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Thank  you  vei'y  much  for  add- 
ing my  name  to  your  mailing  list. 
I  never  realized  the  state  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
had  such  a  fine  magazine. 

It  is  not  only  helpful  in  many 
ways,  but  it  is  very  informative 
to  all  who  read  it. 

Let  me  offer  congratulations  to 
you,  your  staff,  members  of  the 
commission  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Young, 
Jr.  for  letting  the  people  of  our 
great  state  know  what  we  have  to 
be  proud  of. 

FRED  H.  RAIFORD,  JR. 

Thank   you   for   your    kind    e.rprcs- 


5  pound  and  a  4  pound  bass  which 
I  caught  in  a  borrow  pit  near 
Morse. 

ALDEN  SONNIER 

Dear  Editor:  Georgetown,  La. 

Please    find    enclosed    photo    of 

Bill    Humble,    age   nine,    and    a   5 

pound-8    ounce    bass    caught   this 


season    in   Faircloth    Lake   within 

the  village  limits  of  Georgetown. 

Please   put   this   photo    in   your 

excellent   publication    if   possible. 

C.  E.  LINCECUM 


Area  in  Tensas  Parish.  It  is  my 
first  deer  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  putting  my  picture  in  the 
LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION- 
IST. I  enjoy  reading  the  magazine 
very  much. 

EARL  SMITH 
Dear  Editor:         New  Orleans,  La. 

I  am  seeking  your  advice  on  two 
problems  that  I  have.  First,  I  have 
been  having  trouble  with  rust  on 
my  guns.  I  have  tried  almost  every 
brand  of  gun  oil  but  none  seem  to 
help.  Do  you  have  any  sugges- 
tions? 

Secondly,  which  type  of  shotgun 
shell  is  the  best?  The  regular 
card-board  shell  or  the  new  plastic 
shell?  I  have  been  told  the  plastic 
shell   is  much  better  than  the 
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other.  Is  there  really  much  differ- 
ence? 

RICHARD  WATSON 
Gun  oils  are  not  very  good  rust 
preventives.  There  are  more  good  gun 
greases  on  the  inarket.  I  have  used 
gun  grease  for  many  years  and  have 
never  had  any  rust  problems. 

If  your  guns  are  used  near  salt- 
water wipe  thein  off  with  a  damp 
cloth,  reinove  any  rust  with  very  fine 
steel  wool  and  apply  grease. 

Plastic  and  paper  shotshells  have 
the  same  shooting  qualities.  The 
plastic  shell  is  completely  waterproof 
and  are  more  scuff  resistant.  Choice 
depends  on  hunting  conditions. 

3.  EDOUARD  MORGAN 

Dear  Editor:  Lafayette,  La. 

Many  thanks  for  the  educational 
materials  sent  to  us  throughout 
the  year. 

The  enclosed  snapshot  will  give 


you  an  idea  how  it  was  put  to  use 
during  "Wildlife  Week". 

RENEE  D.  MAY 

Dear  Editor:  Eunice,  La. 

Shown  here  is  a  string  of  bass 
caught  near  Krotz  Springs,  La. 
The  bass  average  about  2^4  lbs. 
Eric  More  and  Bernard  Brown  are 


holding  the  nice  catch,  but  the 
camping  party  was  made  up  of  five 
boys.  The  others  were :  Kenneth 
Spears,  Jimmie  Coddington,  and 
Barry  Lafleur,  all  of  Eunice,  La. 
BERNARD  BROWN 

Dear  Editor:  Alexandria,  La. 

We  receive  your  magazine  and 
enjoy  it  very  much. 

Shown  in  this  picture  are  22 
crappie  caught  in  February  at 
Little  River,  about  20  miles  from 
Alexandria.  They  averaged  1^/4  lbs. 


each  and  were  caught  by  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Daniels  of  Alexandria. 

MRS.  C.  F.  GARON 

Dear  Editor:  Reeves,  La. 

He  is  a  typical  American  boy — 
lively,  energetic,  intelligent,  and 
enthusiastic  about  out-door  life. 
But,  fortunately,  Joel  Airhart  is 
able  to  express  his  ideas  more  ef- 
fectivly  than  many  eighth-graders. 
Recently,  he  began  an  award-win- 
ning essay  on  "Louisiana's  Herit- 
age" with  this  sentence:  "In  this 
theme  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  freedom  and 
privileges  I  have  in  Louisiana." 

Joel  has  a  brother  and  a  sister 
who  are  also  appreciative  of  our 
natural  resources.  All  three  of  the 
Airhart  youngsters  attend  Reeves 
High  School,  in  Allen  Parish.  In  a 
school-wide  contest,  Melvin's  es- 
say won  first  place  in  the  fifth 
grade,  Joel's  in  the  eighth,  and 
Brenda's  in  the  tenth.  (First  place 
for  the  best  essay  from  the  entire 
school  was  won  by  Brenda  Alex- 
ander, a  fourth  grade  student.) 
The  Airharts  were  cited  for  fam- 
ily cooperation  in  conservation  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Reeves  School 
Activities  Association,  at  which 
the  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Mr.  Harry  Gates,  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
wildlife  instructor,  who  presented 
the  conservation  program  being 
carried  on  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Gates  had  previously  spoken 
to  the  Reeves  student  body  in  as- 
sembly, and  had  shown  films 
which  inspired  the  young  people 
to  think  more  seriously  about  the 
problems  of  using  wisely  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Perhaps  instruc- 
tional programs  will  prevent  the 


disappearance   of   certain    species 
of  wildlife  from  their  habitat. 

As  Brenda  wrote  in  her  conclud- 
ing paragraph,  "Truly  we  do  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  and  thankful 
for  in  such  a  heritage." 

Mr.  G.  H.  Johnson,  principal  at 
Reeves,  is  a  sanguine  fisherman 
who  believes  with  Mr.  Gates  that 
"Man  is  the  predator  which  is 
hardest  to  control  in  any  conser- 
vation program."  Therefore,  edu- 
cation is  essential  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  wonderful  natural  herit- 
age. 

KATHRYN  S.  JOHNSON 
Dear  Editor:  Port  Polk,  La. 

I  am  the  Outdoor  Editor  of  the  Fort 
Polk  newspaper,  the  OUTPOST.  We 
are  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Fort  Polk  Game  Management 
Area.  Recently,  I  went  on  a  dove 
hunting  expedition  and  fared  well.  In 
the  picture  enclosed,  I  am  posing  with 
a  few  of  the  doves  shot  that  day. 

There  is  much  in  the  line  of  good 
hunting  in  the  Fort  Polk  Game  Man- 


agement Area  and  in  the  near  future 
I'll  send  you  some  more  pictures  of 
game  shot  in  the  area. 

I  appreciate  receiving  the  LOUISI- 
ANA CONSERVATIONIST  and  look 
forward  to  its  publication  every  other 
month. 

PVT.  GEORGE  MORITZ 
Dear  Editor:  Marksville,  La. 

Last  October,  in  the  Spring  Bayou 
area,  I  killed  a  white  squirrel  with  a 
black  tail,  both  ears  and  tip  of  nose 
were  black  also. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  could  send  me  information  on 
what  causes  things  like  that  to  hap- 
pen. Several  people  have  told  me  about 
seeing  one  before. 

JENNINGS  COURVILLE 


Harry  Gates  Relaxes  with  the  Airharts 


The  appearance  of  white  on  an 
animal  such  as  this  may  be  caused  by 
either  of  two  genetic  factors  con- 
trolling pigmentation.  When  the  en- 
tire animal  is  affected  we  call  it  an 
albino  or  partial  albino,  according  to 
the  degree,  a7i  example  would  be  the 
white  rabbits  and  white  mice,  in 
which  even  the  eyes  lack  pigment  and 
appear  pink.  The  other  condition  is 
called  "spotting"  and  in  this  case  only 
certain  areas  of  the  body  are  affected 
and  this  seems  to  apply  to  your  squir- 
rel. In  some  cases  this  may  affect 
ahnost  the  entire  body,  but  the  animal 
won't  have  the  characteristic  pink 
eyes    of   the   typical   albino. 

CHARLES  B.  SHAW 
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TRAP  DEER  BY  AIR! 


IN  mid-April  of  this  year  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  successfully 
carried  out  a  deer  restocking  program  that 
has  aroused  national  interest.  The  three-day 
trapping  experiment  in  the  Louisiana  marshes 
proved  so  successful  that  plans  are  being  con- 
sidered to  repeat  the  operation  again  within  a 
year. 

The  restocking  project  involved  live-capture  of 
104  deer  for  restocking  in  accordance  with  long- 
established  Commission  policy  of  putting  deer  in 
good  range  where  there  is  no  deer  hunting  al- 
lowed and  no  deer  present. 

The  program  which  has  aroused  the  interest 
of  other  state  wildlife  commissions  involved  the 
use  of  a  helicopter,  an  air  boat,  and  a  commis- 
sion-owned light  plane. 


Deer  captured  were  taken  in  groups  of  four  by 
helicopter  to  waiting  boats  and  shuttled  to  trucks 
for  immediate  transportation  to  pre-determined 
areas  for  restocking. 

The  104  deer  were  taken  from  both  state  and 
federal  refuges.  Operations  on  the  Delta  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  a  federal  refuge  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  were  carried  out  by 
commission  personnel.  Carl  Yelverton,  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  assisted  in  that  part  of  the 
operation  involving  the  Delta  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The  bulk  of  the  program  was  participated  in 
jointly  by  personnel  of  the  Commission's  refuge 
division,  fish  and  game  division,  and  later  the 
enforcement  division. 

Directed  by  Richard  K.  Yancey,  assistant  di- 


Commission  personnel,  after 
herding  a  deer  into  cover  along 
a  waterway  in  the  marsh,  quick- 
ly land  and  capture  the  deer. 
Deer  thus  captured  are  placed 
in  baskets  on  the  pontoons  of 
the  helicopter  and  flown  to 
waiting  boats  and  trucks. 
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A  herd  of  wild  deer  on  a  Louisiana  marsh  refuge.  Under  the  recent  restocking  program  initiated  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  many  of  these  deer  are  now  in  other  areas  of  the  state  serving 
as  the  nucleus  of  future  deer  herds  for  hunters. 


rector  of  the  Commission ;  personnel  included  Al- 
lan Ensminger,  Clark  Hoffpauir,  Robert  Mur- 
ray, Dan  Dennett,  Robert  Chabreck,  Kenneth 
Smith  and  Benny  Loga. 

As  the  deer  were  moved  inland  to  areas  where 
restocking  areas  had  been  selected,  wildlife 
agents  of  the  enforcement  division  assisted  in 
liberating  deer  which  had  been  captured.  Since 
liberation,  agents  will  carefully  watch  the  nu- 
cleus of  future  deer  herds.  Under  close  protec- 
tion, huntable  herds  will  be  built  up  in  those 
areas  where  there  were  no  deer  prior  to  the  re- 
stocking program. 

The  deer  were  driven  into  grassy  cover  or  wa- 
terways by  the  helicopter  or  air  boat  and  quickly 
captured  by  personnel  aboard.  The  project  proved 
to  be  the  most  economical  and  efficient  ever  used. 
It  is  estimated  that  deer  taken  in  the  three-day 
period  were  obtained  at  an  average  cost  of  not 
more  than  $10  each. 

One  important  beneficial  result  of  the  program 
was  that  it  allowed  Commission  personnel  to  se- 
lect doe  deer  and  young  deer  that  are  most  de- 
sirable for  restocking  purposes,  rather  than  old 
bucks.  These  are  best  suited  for  a  restocking 
program  and  accelerated  expansion  of  herds  be- 
ing established. 

The  recent  live-capture  of  deer  is  part  of  the 
overall  program  to  put  deer  in  virtually  every 
parish  in  order  to  complete  establishment  of  a 
statewide  deer  herd.  However,  no  deer  were 
placed  in  areas  where  deer  populations  already 
exist. 

Cooperation  of  the  public  in  the  areas  where 
deer  were  released  for  restocking  will  greatly 
help  the  program  and  assure  increased  deer 
hunting    in    future    years.  * 


Personnel  of  the  Conimission  are  shown  cairyin<;  a 
deer  to  a  heavy  lift  tractor  for  transportation  to  a 
waiting  boat.  Four  deer  at  a  time  were  handled  on 
the  helicopter  which  along  with  a  fast  airboat  ac- 
counted for  104  deer  in  just  three  days. 


Final  phase  ol  the  deer  restocking  program  utilizing 
a  hehtoptei,  an  airboat,  boats  and  trucks  was  fast 
transfer  of  captured  deer  to  areas  where  the  com- 
mission will  protect  the  deer  is  releasing.  This  phase 
of  the  program  was  carried  out  by  agents  of  the 
enforcement  division. 
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MARSHLAND 

BONANZA 


Robert  A.  Beter 


FOR  THE  AVERAGE  HUNTER  and/or  fisherman 
Biloxi  Marshlands  Public  Shooting  Areas  is 
within  easy  reach  of  Southeast  Louisiana 
sportsmen.  It  offers  some  of  the  finest  hunting 
and  fishing  to  be  found  anywhere.  This  area  goes 
under  the  title  of  Biloxi  Marshlands  Waterfowl 
Development  Area,  St.  Bernard  Parish  and  was 
developed  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission. 

It  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  Biloxi  Pub- 
lic Shooting  Grounds  and  is  comprised  of  40,000 
acres  of  brackish  to  saline  type  habitat.  This 
public  shooting  ground  is  bordered  on  the  north- 
east by  Lake  Borgne,  on  the  east  by  a  line  start- 
ing about  one-fourth  mile  south  of  Bayou  LaFee 
and  running  approximately  south  across  Lake 
Eugene  to  a  point  one-half  mile  west  of  Isaac's 
Ditch.  From  here  the  boundary  follows  the  north 
side  of  Bayou  LaLoutre  to  a  point  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  north  of  Engineers'  Canal.  The  bound- 
ary then  traverses  northwest  and  terminates  at 
Lake  Borgne  approximately  one-half  mile  north- 
east of  Bayou  Hasouse. 


A  brief  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  area 
will  give  the  reader  a  better  understanding  of  the 
complexities  and  of  the  physical  environments 
which  give  rise  to  the  diversity  of  habitats  and 
game  populations.  The  Biloxi  Public  Shooting 
Grounds  are  a  component  of  the  large  sub-deltaic 
area  formed  by  the  Bayou  LaLoutre  Channel  of 
the  Missisippi  River  some  one  thousand  or  more 
years  ago.  The  sedimentation  along  Bayou  La- 
Loutre formed  the  higher  ridge  which  now  sup- 
ports rank  growths  of  oaks,  hackberry  and  China- 
berry  trees  along  with  the  inter-twined  growths 
of  innumerable  vines,  palmettos  and  yaupon. 

Scattered  low  lying  ridges  with  their  grotesque 
living  and  dead  limbs  indicate  the  paths  that  Bay- 
ou LaLoutre  took  as  it  serpentined  back  and  forth 
in  its  surge  to  the  Gulf.  With  this  erratic  move- 
ment numerous  levee  flank  depressions  arose  in 
the  form  of  numerous  ponds  and  bays.  After  the 
abandonment  of  Bayou  LaLoutre  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  innumerable  ponds,  lagoons  and 
bays  then  began  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
the   tidal   movements   from   the   Gulf   and   Lake 


A  typical  wooden  struc- 
ture at  low  tide.  Such 
areas  as  this  are  very  con- 
ducive to  the  catching  of 
bass,  s  u  n  f  i  s  h,  redfish, 
flounders,  drum  and 
sheepshead. 
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Borgne.  As  the  higher  ridge  to  Bayou  LaLoutre 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  a  more  direct  water  route  to 
the  Gulf,  the  tidal  waters  moved  through  the  in- 
terlaced connections  of  bayous  and  ditches  into 
Lake  Borgne  and  thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  waters  of  Lake  Borgne  thus  acted  and  are 
acting  as  a  mixing  bowl  to  prevent  extreme  salini- 
ties from  entering  the  marsh  on  a  year  round 
basis. 

One  can  stand  in  his  duck  blind  and  under  dif- 
ferent climatological  conditions  can  hear  and  see 
the  encroachment  of  civilization  upon  this  pris- 
tine physiography.  The  blast  of  a  fog  horn  on  the 
nearly  completed  New  Orleans  Gulf  Outlet  Sea- 
way or  looking  overhead  into  the  heavens,  before 
dawn,  one  might  see  "Echo  I"  the  communica- 
tions satellite.  Looking  to  the  northwest,  the 
lights  of  New  Orleans  show  the  way  to  the  pre- 
dawn sun.  Commercial  jets  descending  in  their 
landing  patterns  initiate  the  cacophonous  din  of 
the  marsh  wildlife.  While  crouching  and  waiting 
in  the  blind,  one's  reverie  might  be  interrupted 
by  what  appears  to  be  a  Polaris  missile  emerg- 
ing from  the  center  of  the  pond,  but  which  is  in 
reality  the  nosey  protuberance  of  an  otter's  head. 
While  his  gaze  is  thus  engaged  he  might  miss 
his  shot  at  the  flashing  blur  of  a  flock  of  teal  or 
the  stealthy  flight  of  the  much  sought  after 
mottled  duck. 

As  the  innate  motives  of  the  hunter  to  kill 
ducks  supersede  the  aesthetics,  and  assuming 
that  his  shooting  eye  was  right,  it  isn't  long  be- 
fore he  is  leaving  the  blind  with  his  legal  limit, 
but  the  day  is  still  young.  Within  a  matter  of 
minutes  the  satiated  hunter  can  now  turn  his 
endeavors  to  fishing  by  going  to  one  of  the  four- 
teen wooden  structures  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  area.  As  these  structures  are  designed 
to  maintain  minimum  depths  of  water  levels 
within  their  confines,  a  flow  of  water  either  in 
or  out  is  almost  always  to  be  had.  Myriads  of 
forage  fish  congregate  in  the  eddies  formed  by 
this  flowage.  Larger  game  fish  are  also  attracted 
by  this  abundant  food  supply  more  so  during 
favorable  normal  tides.  As  the  water  conditions 
range  from  brackish  to  saline,  the  diversity  of 
fishes  range,  occasionally,  from  the  freshwater 
sunfish,  bass,  yellow  bass  and  catfish  to  the 
estuarine  redfish,  speckled  trout,  flounders,  drum, 
and  sheepshead.  It  is  no  rare  occurrence  to  see  an 
aggregate  of  bass  and  sunfish  along  with  speckled 
trout  and  redfish  in  the  angler's  ice  chest. 

If  a  sportsman  would  prefer  to  pursue  other 
types  of  hunting  in  lieu  of  the  angling,  he  can  go 
in  pursuit  of  the  blue  and  snow  geese  found  scat- 
tered over  the  Biloxi  Marsh,  or  he  can  walk  the 
marsh  and  bayou  banks  in  quest  of  the  innumer- 
able numbers  of  snipe. 

The  elusive  rail  "marsh  hen"  is  another  very 
abundant  avian  species  found  throughout  this 
marsh.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
hunt  in  the  rank  growths  of  vegetation  in  the 
interior  marsh.  The  eastern  peripheries  of  the 
Biloxi  Public  Shooting  Grounds  offer  more  saline 
vegetation   which   is   less   dense   and   shorter  in 


Shrimper  casting  net  by  a  wooden  structure  on  the 
Biloxi  Public  Shooting  Grounds. 

height  and  more  conducive  to  flushing  this  elu- 
sive bird. 

To  the  avid  rabbit  hunter  it  can  be  said  that 
practically  the  entire  marsh  area,  was  replete 
with  bunnies,  especially  this  past  winter.  Every 
conceivable  niche  on  this  marsh  was  frequented 
by  rabbits,  as  has  been  evidenced  to  this  writer. 
The  past  season  in  particular,  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  storm  tides  and  rainfall,  allowed  the  rabbits 
to  roam  at  will  without  impediment  to  places 
where  they  have  not  been  before.  The  area  along 
Bayou  LaLoutre  has  always  had  its  share  of  rab- 
bit hunters,  due  to  its  higher  elevations,  but  this 
past  season  saw  rabbit  hunters  and  dogs  alike 
roaming  over  the  open  marsh  land  in  their  quest 
of  game. 

Having  been  writing  specifically  about  winter 
hunting  and  fishing,  one  might  assume  this  is  the 
only  time  that  sporting  activities  exist.  This 
would  be  an  erroneous  impression.  As  winter 
wanes  and  spring  appears,  the  slack  in  salt  water 
angling  is  usually  replaced  by  fresh  water  fishing 
for  bass  and  sunfish.  By  fishing  within  the  in- 
numerable ponds  closed  by  earthen  fills,  or  by 
crossing  over  one  of  the  wooden  structures  one 
can  drift  or  paddle  and  lazily  fish  for  bass  and 
sunfish  by  whatever  means  suits  his  fancy.  The 
success  will  depend  largely  upon  the  concerted 
perseverance  of  the  individual. 

If  unseasonally  warm  weather  arrives  early 
in  the  spring  then  it  is  quite  possible  that  salt 
water  fishing  will  gradually  increase  in  tempo 
building  toward  the  climax  in  late  winter. 

Summer  weather  induces  the  concentrations  of 
blue  crabs  and  shrimp  in  and  around  some  of  the 
wooden  structures.  On  occasion  it  is  no  task  to 
catch  a  hamper  of  crabs  and  a  hamper  of  shrimp 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  cook  them.  It  has 
been  my  experience  to  literally  scoop  shrimp  with 
a  scoop  net,  at  times,  next  to  one  of  the  wooden 
dams. 

With  a  bit  of  practice,  by  learning  the  effects 
of  winds  and  tides  on  fishing  and  hunting  condi- 
tions, you  too  can  reap  the  harvest  of  this  veri- 
table wildlife  bonanza.  * 
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Boating  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
Louisiana's  and  the  nation's  out-door 
recreation  sports.  Eacli  year  more 
and  more  landlubbers  are  taking  to 
the  nation's  waterways.  Today  nearly 
50  million  fun  loving  Americans  go 
boating  in  approximately  ten  million 
small  craft  powered  by  motor,  paddle 
and  sail.  The  nautical  pastime  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  national  pas- 
time, outranking  all  other  sports  in 
total  participation  and  as  a  family 
recreation. 

With  the  growing  interest  of  boat- 
ing in  Louisiana  the  Educational  Sec- 
tion and  the  Boating  Safety  Section 
tion  of  the  Enforcement  Division  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  have  placed  em- 
phasis on  "safe  boat  handling"  this 
spring.  Special  boating  programs  on 
television  and  to  interested  organiza- 
tions have  been  given. 

In  presenting  these  programs  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  boating 
registration  and  safety.  Safety  is 
usually  considered  as  the  "Use  of 
Courtesy  and  Common  Sense  Afloat." 
In  using  common  sense  afloat  the 
Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  in 
their  leaflet  titled  Remember  Folks 
list  five  common  sense  rules. 

(1)  Don't  Overload — Match  your 
boat  and  moter — check  the 
OBC  plate  on  your  boat. 

(2)  Don't  Stand  Up — If  you  must 
stand,  or  change  seats,  keep  to 
the  center  with  both  hands  on 
gunwales,  keep  low. 

(3)  Never — make  a  sharp  turn  at 
high  speed. 

(4)  Keep  Watch — For  rocks,  logs 
or  other  obstructions,  as  well 
as  for  other  boats,  swimmers 
and  water  skiers. 

(5)  Watch  the  Weather — In  rough 
water,  keep  low  in  the  boat 
and  head  into  the  waves. 

These  points  and  others  are 
brought  out  by  the  instructors  when 
presenting  programs. 

Louisianians,  blessed  with  many 
lakes  and  waterways,  find  many  uses 
for  their  boats.  First  they  provide  a 
means  of  family  recreation.  Boating- 
draws  the  family  together.  It  is  truly 
"family"  recreation.  Show  us  a  boat- 


ing family  and  we'll  show  you  a 
family,  whose  members  enjoy  one 
another's  company. 

Boating  offers  the  opportunity  to 
fish,  hunt,  water  ski,  swimming  or 
just  to  forget  the  humdrum  of  every- 
day work  or  cares. 

The  registration  of  boats  is  covered 
in  the  programs.  Boating  registration 
laws  have  been  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  for  the  safety  of  our 
sportsmen.  With  the  passing  of  the 
boat  Registration  Act  all  boats  using 
over  a  ten  horse  power  motor  must  be 
registered.  This  serves  many  pur- 
poses and  could  probably  be  com- 
pared to  the  purchase  of  an  auto  li- 
cense plate  for  your  auto. 

In  case  of  accidents  on  the  water  a 
boat  may  be  reported  by  its  number; 
the  Boating  Safety  Section  acts  as 
patrolmen  on  many  of  our  water- 
ways. This  guards  against  those  that 
may  be  careless  in  their  boat  han- 
dling. Too,  the  Boating  Safety  Section 
checks  those  boats  being  operated  on 
our  waterways  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  equipped  with  life  pre- 
servers, lights,  horns,  and  other  safe- 
ty devices. 


Boating  safety  and  activities  is  one 
of  the  many  special  types  of  pro- 
grams presented  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion's  Education   Section. 

Booklets  Available 

Several  booklets  are  available  free 
upon  request  through  the  Commis- 
sion's Education  Section.  Titles  of 
booklets  are  as  follows:  (1)  About 
Louisiana  Boating,  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission;  (2) 
Manpower  to  Horscpoiver,  Gulf  Oil 
Company;  (3)  Fun  and  Safety 
Afloat,  (4)  Pier  66  Franchised  Ma- 
rine Directory,  (5)  Safe  Skippers 
Ahoy,  (6)  A  Lesson  For  Landhibbers, 
(7)  Let's  Go  Boating  America,  (8) 
Seahorse  Family  Boating  Guide,  (9) 
Easy  Water  Skiing,  and;  (10)  Water 
Skiing. 

Any  of  these  publications  may  be 
received  by  writing  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
Capitol  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Lou- 
isiana. 


Captain  Billy  K.  James,  Supervisor  of  the  Commission's  Boating  Safety  Section  pre- 
senting a  boating  program  on  the  Ethma  Odum  Show  over  television  station  KALF- 
TV  in  Alexandria.  Such  programs  have  proved  to  be  of  value  to  the  boating  public 
of  our  State.  Commission   personnel  are  guests  on   Mrs.   Odums'   show   each   month. 
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Numerous  boat  launching  sites  and  ramps 
such  as  this  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Highway  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Works.  The  extensive  boat  ramp 
and  launching  site  program  being  initiated 
by  the  Commission  was  made  possible  by 
funds  made  available  to  Louisiana  under 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program  in 
which  federal  funds  were  matched  by  the 
Commission,  with  assistance  from  the 
highways  and  public  works  departments. 


(Photo  bij  Louii 


THE  LOUISIANA  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  announced  that  it  is  initiating 
a  large  scale  program  involving  the  con- 
struction of  boat  launching  ramps  in  30  eligible 
parishes  under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act. 

In  the  program  federal  funds  will  be  matched 
by  state  funds,  and  the  Commission  is  working 
closely  with  the  Louisiana  Highway  Department 
and  the  state  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  said  that  over  $300,- 
000  in  federal  funds  have  been  made  available 
to  Louisiana  for  fish  and  wildlife  projects  and 
that  the  state  is  matching  this  amount  with  funds 
from  the  Commission,  the  Highway  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Federal  funds,  matched  by  the  three  state 
agencies,  are  for  capital  improvement  in  30  eli- 
gible parishes. 

"Whole-hearted  cooperation  with  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  by  the 
highway  department  and  the  public  works  de- 
partment will  allow  construction  of  many  boat 
launching  ramps  which  are  highly  important  to 
recreational  use  of  many  Louisiana  lakes  and 
streams,"  Young  stressed. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  public  access  to  pub- 
licly-owned bodies  of  water,  he  said,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  Commission  is  initiating  this 
boat  launching  ramp  program. 

The  APW  program,  financed  by  federal  and 
state  matching  funds,  is  limited  at  this  time  to 
parishes  in  Louisiana  for  which  federal  funds  are 
designated. 


Ehgible  parishes  are  Acadia,  Allen,  Ascension, 
Avoyelles,  Catahoula,  Concordia,  East  Carroll, 
East  Feliciana,  Evangeline,  Franklin,  Lafayette, 
Livingston,  Madison,  Natchitoches,  Red  River, 
Sabine,  St.  John,  St.  Martin  (except  Ward  6  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  parish),  Tensas,  Vernon, 
Washington,  Webster,  West  Carroll,  Grant, 
Rapides,  Jefferson,  Orleans,  St.  Bernard,  Tangi- 
pahoa and  St.  Landry  as  selected  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Presently,  however,  due  to  certain  limitation 
only  those  parishes  containing  suitable  water 
areas  and  available  sites  are  being  considered  in 
the  ramp  program.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  the 
program  can  be  expanded  to  all  64  parishes. 

Location  of  the  ramps  also  will  be  contingent 
upon  the  availability  of  publicly  owned  lakeshore 
sites  of  two  to  four  acres  in  size  under  the  APW 
program,  and  the  desirability  and  acceptability 
of  the  sites  from  the  standpoint  of  local  interest. 

The  public  will  receive  many  benefits  since  it 
will  provide  access  to  publicly  owned  bodies  of 
water,  thereby  allowing  increased  use  by  sport 
fishermen  and  boaters. 

The  initial  sites  to  be  developed  were  selected 
by  Commission  personnel  and  engineers  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  and  the  Highway  De- 
partment. 

Although  available  sites  on  many  of  the  pro- 
jected boat  launching  ramp  areas  have  not  been 
acquired  yet,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  speed 
the  program,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  federal  government  which  has  made  match- 
ing funds  available  for  the  work.  * 
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MARBLED  SALAMANDER 

Ambystoma  opaciim 

This  lizard-looking  creature  is  actually  a  close  relative  of  the  Toads  and  Frogs.  Sala- 
manders are  amphibians  and  accordingly  can  be  found  in  water  and  on  land.  When  on 
land  they  are  usually  found  beneath  decaying  wood  and  not  far  from  water.  Some  may  be 
found  underground.  During  the  breeding  season  they  congregate  in  numbers,  carry  on 
courtship,  and  deposit  eggs  under  the  cover  of  night.  The  eggs  may  be  laid  in  large 
or  small  clusters  attached  to  leaves  in  a  small  pool  of  water.  The  larvae  or  tadpoles 
have  gills  and  are  strictly  aquatic.  After  development  the  gills  are  lost  and  an  adult 
salamander  emerges  from  the  water.  They  are  easily  captured  and  can  be  maintained 
in  a  terrarium  filled  with  some  moist  earth.  They  feed  on  live  earthworms  and  other 
invertebrates.   Some  have  been  trained  to  accept  small  pieces  of  meat. 
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Skin  Diving  in  Louisiana 


COASTAL  Louisiana  is  known  nationally  and 
internationally  for  its  excellent  skin  diving 
and  spear  fishing  waters.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  a  nationally  prominent  skin  diving  magazine, 
the  Grand  Isle  area  was  named  as  one  of  the 
top  ten  diving  spots  in  the  world.  Diving  en- 
thusiasts in  the  New  Orleans  area  have  enjoyed 
the  excellent  diving  opportunities  available  to 
them  in  this  area  for  a  number  of  years.  Perhaps 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  a  diver  see  a  more 
diverse  assortment  of  fish  than  in  the  artificial 
ecosystem  that  was  created  around  some  of  the 
offshore  oil  platforms. 

The  establishment  of  these  giant  offshore  oil 
structures  which  virtually  ring  Louisiana's  Gulf 
coast  provided  additional  habitat  for  some  marine 
species.  A  number  of  them  found  security  by  hid- 
ing amongst  the  structural  sections.  It  was  gen- 
erally considered  that  the  arrival  of  the  larger 
fish  occurred  over  a  period  of  several  years 
through  a  succession  of  predator-prey  relation- 
ships (put  simply,  the  smaller  fish  attracted 
larger  fish,  etc.).  Recently,  some  underwater  in- 
vestigations conducted  in  another  coastal  area 
suggest  that  some  suitable  structures  become  oc- 
cupied by  fish  populations  of  several  size  classes 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Perhaps  the 
type  of  structure  controls  the  speed  of  occupancy. 

The  waters  below  many  of  the  offshore  oil 
platforms  and  the  sulphur  platform  now  abound 
with  all  types  of  marine  fish.  This  is  especially 
evident  as  the  catches  are  brought  in  at  the  an- 
nual New  Orleans  Grand  Isle  Scuba  Divers  In- 
ternational Tournament  (NOGI)  held  at  Grand 
Isle  each  summer.  Here,  American  and  Foreign 
divers  compete  for  handsome  trophies.  The  men's 
and  women's  divisions  are  subdivided  into  sec- 


tions based  upon  species  of  fish,  with  the  winners 
being  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  heaviest  fish 
of  each  kind. 

Diving  in  Louisiana  is  not  restricted  to  salt 
water  as  may  be  attested  to  by  the  growing  num- 
ber of  inland  diving  clubs.  A  Gar  Rodeo  for  skin 
divers  is  held  in  November  of  each  year  at  Lake 
Bistineau.  When  cold  weather  sets  in  and  boating 
slows  down,  the  lake's  turbidity  diminishes  and 
visibility  underwater  becomes  very  good.  Gar  are 
found  bedded  together  in  a  semi-dormant  state. 
Exciting  action  takes  place  when  a  large  one  is 
speared.  This  provides  considerable  pleasure  for 
inland  divers. 

The  number  of  diving  clubs  has  increased  in 
the  past  few  years  in  almost  every  major  city  in 
Louisiana.  The  amendment  of  the  statutes  which 
permits  submerged  divers  to  spear  commercial 
fresh  water  fish  stimulated  interest  in  skin  div- 
ing and  it  is  at  an  all  time  high  in  the  state. 

What  has  brought  about  this  amazing  surge 
of  interest  in  a  previously  unknown  sport?  Tele- 
vision has  played  a  major  role  in  developing  an  in- 
terest in  diving  by  presenting  many  exciting  un- 
der water  programs.  Servicemen  and  vacationers 
returning  from  Florida  and  the  west  coast,  where 
the  sport  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years, 
brought  with  them  the  idea  and  equipment.  The 
rapidly  growing  national  interest  in  skin  diving 
and  subsequent  need  for  the  proper  equipment 
has  resulted  in  substantial  reductions  in  its  cost. 
Now,  it  is  possible  for  almost  anyone  to  afford 
diving  gear.  Another  contributing  factor  has  been 
the  accelerated  interest  in  oceanography  in  the 
past  five  years  and  the  scientific  appreciation  of 
diving  as  an  additional  useful  tool.  Schools  are 
now  sponsoring  diving  clubs  with  the  emphasis 
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on  the  scientific  aspect  rather  than  the  sports 
angle. 

Another  aspect  of  skin  diving  that  certainly 
merits  mention  is  the  use  of  SCUBA  (Self  Con- 
tained Undei-water  Breathing  Apparatus)  gear 
by  the  commercial  diver.  The  self  contained  unit 
does  not  require  the  bothersome  lines,  cumber- 
some suits  and  helmets  traditionally  used  by 
"hard  hat"  divers.  In  some  instances  this  flexi- 
bility and  increased  mobility  is  invaluable.  The 
SCUBA  gear  is  especially  useful  in  recovering 
submerged  outboard  motors,  fishing  tackle,  guns, 
etc.  Another  application  is  the  location  and  recov- 
ery of  sunken  logs  from  streams.  The  writer  and 
a  partner,  while  diving  in  the  Ouachita  river  at 
Monroe,  located  sunken  cypress  and  pine  logs 
which  were  raised  and  found  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. Some  of  the  logs  were  estimated  to  have  been 
submerged  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  use  of  Scuba  equipment  in  the  marine 
research  and  management  programs  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  increasing.  Many  technical  ap- 
plications for  this  tool  can  be  visualized  which 
will  contribute  to  our  overall  knowledge  about  our 
marine  resources  by  adding  another  dimension  to 
the  studies  presently  being  conducted. 

As  interest  in  skin  diving  continues  to  grow 
in  Louisiana,  we  can  expect  to  see  more  and  more 
of  our  hardier  citizens  taking  to  the  underwater 
realm  for  never  to  be  forgotten  excitement  and 
sporting  thrills.  Finally,  we  want  to  encourage 
interested  swimmers  to  learn  "how  to"  dive  safely 
before  diving  offshore. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  abounds  in  game  fish  the 
year  'round,  as  almost  any  ardent  sports  fisher- 
man or  SCUBA  diver  will  tell  you.  But  in  the 
winter  months,  the  most  delectable  of  the  species 
move  into  our  area,  and  the  sportsmen  who  are 
willing  to  brave  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
of  cold  weather  and  rough  seas  have  as  their 
reward  fine  catches  of  Pompano,  Redfish,  Red 
Snapper  and,  last  but  not  least,  Warsaw  Grouper. 

The  Pompano,  Redfish  and  Red  Snapper  are 
the  boon  of  the  sports  fisherman,  whereas  the 
Warsaw  Grouper  is  the  prize  sought  by  the 
SCUBA  diver.  Each  year  beginning  usually  in 
early  January,  schools  of  the  larger  Warsaw 
Grouper  invade  the  deep  water  rigs  off  Grand 
Isle  and  Leeville.  Where  they  come  from  is  some- 
what of  a  mystery,  but  many  divers  believe  that 
they  leave  the  deep  water  off  the  Continental 
shelf  in  search  of  warmer  water  beneath  the 
offshore  platforms.  At  any  rate,  they  are  found 
there  in  large  number  and  size  until  spring,  then 
they  seem  to  disappear  until  the  following  winter. 

The  first  sizable  catch  this  year  was  made 
recently  by  three  members  of  the  Dixie  Divers 
club.  The  divers  who  made  the  trip  were  Jerry 
Fabacher,  Larry  D'Antoni  and  Rudy  Mirandona, 
aboard  the  53  foot  converted  shrimp  trawler, 
"Janice  Brig".  The  three  divers  departed  from 
Leesville,  and  dove  at  the  Gulf  Oil  structures 
located  in  the  South  Timbalier  addition.  The  wa- 
ter depth  at  these  platforms  ranges  from   125 
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to  185  feet.  At  the  platform  where  they  decided 
to  dive,  the  water  was  165  feet  deep. 

After  donning  diving  gear,  which  in  the  winter 
months  includes  neoprene  rubber  "wet  suits",  the 
three  divers  decended  to  the  bottom  of  the  plat- 
form. Visibility  was  poor  for  a  depth  of  70  feet, 
then  it  improved  to  good  visability  until  thei 
normal  muddy  bottom  was  reached. 

After  the  divers  became  accustomed  to  the 
murky  water  near  the  bottom,  several  large  War- 
saw Grouper  were  seen,  and  Jerry  Fabacher  was; 
the  first  diver  to  spear  one.  A  well  placed  shot^l 
enabled  him  to  subdue  the  fish  without  too  muchi 
struggle,  and  he  headed  for  the  surface  with  the; 
fish  in  tow.  Larry  D'Antoni  noticed  that  more 
Grouper  had  come  up  from  the  muddy  bottom  as 
Jerry  was  going  up  with  his  fish.  He  picked  out  a 
nice  large  Grouper  and  shot  it.  The  shot  was  a 
little  high,  and  the  head  and  shaft  went  completely 
through  the  fish.  Uninjured,  the  Grouper  headed 
for  the  bottom,  towing  Larry  after  him.  After 
a  series  of  lunges,  the  fish  made  one  desperate 
run  and  succeeded  in  pulling  the  gun  from  the 
divers  hand.  Rudy  Mirandona  in  the  meantime 
shot  another  prize  Warsaw,  but  after  a  brief  i 
struggle,  the  fish  pulled  loose.  The  divers  returned  : 
to  the  boat  with  a  score  of  1  large  Grouper  landed  . 
— and  2  misses.  I 

The  divers  hauled  the  fish  aboard  and  lowered  I 
it  into  the  ice  hold  of  the  "Janice  Brig".  After 
putting  on  fresh  tanks,  they  went  back  down,  , 
hoping  to  do  better.  On  the  second  dive,  Rudy 
found  an  enormous  Grouper  and  speared  it.  Jerry 
also  got  another  large  one,  his  second  of  the  day, 
and  Larry,  while  searching  for  Grouper,  spotted 
a  big  Red  Snapper  and  shot  it.  On  the  way  to  the 
surface  with  the  Snapper,  he  felt  a  hard  pull  on 
the  line  attached  to  the  Snapper.  He  looked  down 
to  find  a  tremendous  Grouper  devouring  his 
Snapper.  The  Warsaw  headed  for  the  bottom  with 
the  Snapper  held  firmly  in  his  massive  mouth, 
pulling  the  diver  with  him.  Therewith  ensued  an 
underwater  tug-o-war  between  the  diver  and  the 
huge  fish.  Larry  pulled  himself  down  toward 
the  Grouper,  and  using  the  unloaded  speargun 
like  a  spear,  began  pummeling  the  Warsaw  be- 
tween the  eyes.  This  apparently  bothered  the  fish 
to  the  extent  that  it  released  its  hold  on  the  Snap- 
per long  enough  for  the  diver  to  pull  it  up  close 
and  head  for  the  surface.  After  boating  the  fish, 
the  scoreboard  now  read  3  Grouper — 1  Red  Snap- 
per. 

After  a  brief  rest  and  some  hot  coffee,  the 
divers  put  on  fresh  tanks  for  a  third  foray  into 
the  depths.  This  time  they  batted  1000.  Larry 
shot  his  second  Grouper  of  the  day,  a  true  giant 
of  a  fish,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  landing  it. 
Jerry  and  Rudy  each  got  a  medium  sized  Grouper, 
and  the  divers  returned  to  the  surface  with  the 
last  of  the  days  catch.  The  total,  6  Grouper — 1 
Snapper,  and  the  divers  headed  for  Leeville. 

After  docking  the  boat  at  Eddie  Martin's  Sea- 
food, the  weighing  in  ceremony  took  place.  This 

{Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Action  of  the  Commission 


MARCH  25  and  26,  1963 

THE  REGULAR  MONTHLY  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission were  held  in  New  Orleans  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  March  25  and  26,  1963. 
The  public  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Chairman  Buquet  announced  that  the  May  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  New  Orleans ;  the  June  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Alexandria  on  June  28-29, 
along  with  the  Public  Hearings  for  the  setting 
of  the  hunting  seasons ;  the  July  meeting  will  be 
held  at  New  Orleans;  the  August  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Shreveport;  the  September  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Baton  Rouge  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  and  the  October  meeting  will  be  held 
at  New  Orleans. 

A  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  that  the 
request  of  the  St.  Bernard  Parish  Police  Jury  to 
reopen  the  area  closed  to  the  dredging  of  oysters 
on  March  11,  1963,  be  denied.  "For  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  industry  as  a  whole." 

A  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  that  the 
low  bid  of  Richard  Brown,  in  the  amount  of 
$1.10  per  barrel  for  the  removal  of  10,000  barrels 
live  oysters  from  a  strip  of  water  bottom,  lo- 
cated on  each  side  of  the  ship  channel  on  the 
south  end  of  Calcasieu  Lake,  be  accepted  and  the 
director  was  authorized  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments. 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  certain  boats,  now 
obsolete  and  declared  scrap  and  worn  out  out- 
board motors  be  sold  through  advertisement  by 
the  Division  of  Administration. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Director  or  Assistant 
Director,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
permit  the  use  of  available  facilities  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Building,  or  in 
any  other  buildings  occupied  by  the  commission, 
as  housing  facilities  for  those  employees,  while  on 
official  duty  and/or  assignment  to  specific  jobs 
or  projects,  without  charge  to  the  employees 
making  use  of  thereof. 

On  motion  the  request  for  $40,000.00  from  the 
Board  of  Liquidation  to  match  available  federal 
funds,  under  the  Public  Works  Accelerated  Act, 
was  ratified.  Under  this  act,  $364,000,  in  federal 
money  has  been  made  available  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  for  capital  improvement  projects,  in 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration,  in  parishes  where 
unemployment  has  been  a  problem. 

On  recommendation  of  Mr.  Yancey  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
be  requested  to  again  grant  Louisiana  authoriza- 
tion to  split  the  1963-64  dove  season  into  three 
parts,  as  it  was  allowed  in  the  1962-63  hunting 
season,  without  penalty.  Both  Mr.  Yancey  and 
Mr.  Fleming  agreed  that  last  year  was  the  most 
satisfactory  dove  season  the  state  ever  had. 


The  commission  unanimously  approved  a  mo- 
tion that  the  Director  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  sign  any  and  all  documents  in  con- 
nection with  an  agreement  with  Louisiana  State 
University  for  lease  to  cover  the  Idlewild  Plan- 
tation property  in  East  Feliciana  Parish,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  for  a  Game  Management 
Area. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Commission  appoint  a 
committee  to  meet  with  the  State  Mineral 
Board's  Wildlife  Committee  to  discuss  certain 
matters  concerning  mineral  leases  on  four  of  the 
twelve  Rockefeller  Refuge  tracts  as  to  how  they 
might  be  made  accessible  to  oil  lease  operators 
without  damage  to  wildlife.  Appointed  to  meet 
with  the  mineral  board  committee  were  Messrs. 
John  Paul  Crain,  L.  Richard  Fleming,  Chairman 
A.  J.  Buquet,  Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  and  R.  K. 
Yancey. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Commission  authorize 
and  empower  Director  L.  D.  Young,  Attorney 
Ellis  C.  Irwin  and  Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant,  as  a  com- 
mittee, to  prepare  a  list  of  requirements  and  in- 
formation to  be  requested  of  all  persons,  firms 
of  corporations  requesting  permits  and/or  leases 
to  dredge  for  shell,  sand,  gravel,  and  fill  ma- 
terial   in   the    State    of    Louisiana.  * 

APRIL  22  and  23,  1963 

THE  REGULAR  MONTHLY  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission were  held  in  New  Orleans  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  April  22  and  23,  1963. 
At  the  public  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  approving  the  intent  and  sup- 
port of  the  passage  of  bills  S.  27  and  H.  R.  3738 
and  that  copies  of  the  resolution  would  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  Congressional 
Delegation.  The  purpose  of  the  bills  are  to  pro- 
mote state  commercial  fishery  research  and  de- 
velopment projects,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior cooperating  with  the  states  in  carrying  out 
projects  through  co-sharing  funds  not  to  exceed 
75  per  cent  of  the  project. 

The  resolution  also  said,  in  part,  that  this  pro- 
posal seems  to  be  similar  to  the  existing  success- 
ful Pittman-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Wildlife  Programs  which  have  con- 
tributed substantially  toward  improved  manage- 
ment of  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  accept  the  low  bid 
of  the  Dyson  Lumber  and  Supply  Company  for 
construction  of  a  bulkhead,  hoist  and  warehouse 
to  be  located  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Wildlife  Refuge,  in  Cameron  Parish. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  work  done  by  Brown 
and  Root,  Inc.,  under  contract  No.  5330,  with 
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the  Commission  be  accepted,  and  that  extension 
of  time  on  this  work  done  on  the  Rockefeller 
Refuge  be  granted  to  the  date  of  this  acceptance. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that 
Order  No.  61-3,  of  June  27,  1961,  closing  Cross 
Lake  in  the  Parish  of  Caddo,  to  commercial  fish- 
ing, is  amended  only  insofar  as  to  permit  the 
City  of  Shreveport  to  have  a  commercial  fisher- 
man remove  therefrom  commercial  non-game  fish 
by  public  bid.  Director  Young  said  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  had  stated  that 
from  a  biological  standpoint  this  would  be  help- 
ful to  Cross  Lake. 

On  a  motion,  it  was  unanimously  adopted  to 
transfer  six  of  the  worn-out  motors,  previously 
authorized  to  be  sold  through  the  Division  of 
Administration,  to  the  Sowela  Vocational  and 
Technical  School,  in  Lake  Charles,  to  be  used  in 
a  training  program. 

Assistant  Director  Richard  Yancey  said  that 
over  $300,000  is  now  available  to  the  Commission 
on  a  50-50  matching  fund  basis  for  fish  and  wild- 
life work  for  capital  improvements  under  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act.  This  work  will  be 
carried  on  in  approximately  30  parishes  that  are 
eligible  according  to  federal  specifications  relat- 
ing to  unemployment.  He  stated  that  so  far  ap- 
plications in  the  amount  of  $145,000  have  been 
forwarded  to  Atlanta  for  boat  launching  facili- 
ties. All  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the 
rights-of-way  and  sites  for  the  location  of  these 
facilities.  The  money,  Yancey  said,  can  be  used 
only  for  capital  improvement  projects  and  not 
for  land  acquisition. 

On  a  unanimously  adopted  motion  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  percentage  balance  accrued  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  which  is  set  aside 
for  the  development,  improvement  and  preserva- 
tion of  waterfowl,  in  the  amount  of  $57,371.75 
be  forwarded  to  Ducks  Unlimited  for  the  de- 
velopment of  waterfowl  breeding  grounds  in 
Canada. 

Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant  who  was  called  to  the 
floor  for  a  report  on  the  shrimp  data  collected 
said  that  "basically  we  have  found,  because  of 
an  extreme  cold  winter,  that  shrimp  are  slightly 
later  this  year,  perhaps  a  week,  than  they  were 
in  1962.  All  other  evidence  indicates  that  the 
shrimp  crop  is  good,  perhaps  even  better  than  in 
1962."  He  then  examined  the  shrimp  data  step 
by  step. 

On  a  motion  and  unanimously  adopted,  the 
Director's  action  in  authorizing  the  extra  repair 
work  to  the  Bayou  LaMoque  Water  Diversion 
Structure,  in  Plaquemines  Parish,  in  the  amount 
of  $4,000  as  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  Engineers,  was  ratified. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  all  pending  appli- 
cations for  permits  and-or  leasing  for  the  dredg- 
ing of  sand,  shell  and  gravel  and/or  fill  material 
would  be  delayed  until  the  new  requirements  are 
complied  with.  + 


Skin  Diving  In  Louisiana 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 
is  the  highlight  of  diving  trips,  for  a  lot  depends 
on  the  outcome  in  the  year  long  New  Orleans 
SCUBA  contest  as  well  as  the  Dixie  Divers  club 
contest.  Jerry's  three  fish  weighed  177,  156  and 
155  pounds  respectively,  Rudy's  weighed  204  and 
113  and  Larry's  Grouper  weighed  205  pounds 
and  his  Snapper  25  pounds. 

Since  they  had  been  so  successful  and  with 
weather  conditions  looking  ideal,  the  group  de- 
cided to  make  another  trip  the  following  day. 
They  were  joined  by  Mike  Callia,  Jr.,  Carl  and 
Bob  Gill  and  Adam  Unger,  fellow  members  of  the 
Dixie  Divers  club.  Overnight  however,  the  wind 
and  sea  picked  up,  and  when  they  tied  up  to  the 
structure,  a  six  to  eight  foot  sea  was  running. 

For  the  day's  first  dive,  they  selected  a  plat- 
form where  the  water  depth  was  125  feet.  As 
they  entered  the  water,  they  noticed  that  again 
the  cloudy  layer  extended  to  about  70  feet,  but 
from  that  point  to  the  bottom,  the  water  was 
clear.  This  is  unusal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Several  large  Jewfish  were  basking  in  the  clear 
water,  as  were  schools  of  smaller  Jewfish  and 
Grouper.  Just  outside  the  platform,  the  divers 
noticed  large  schools  of  big  Amberjack.  The 
divers  were  so  jubilant  at  the  sight  of  a  clear 
bottom  that  momentarily  forgot  about  the  fish  \ 
and  just  enjoyed  swimming  in  and  observing  the 
beauty  of  this  offshore  aquarium. 

Since  most  of  the  fish  encountered  were  of  the  ' 
small  variety,  Jerry,  Larry  and  Rudy  concen- 
trated on  trying  to  reach  the  elusive  Amberjack. 
Mike  Callia,  Jr.,  had  other  ideas,  and  after  stalk- 
ing two  of  the  larger  Jewfish,  he  shot  and  landed 
the  largest.  The  other  divers  were  joined  by  Bob 
Gill  and  Adam  Unger,  and  after  several  at-  ; 
tempts,  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  close  enough 
to  shoot  the  Amberjack. 

After  hauling  Mike's  Jewfish  aboard  and  se- 
curing him  in  the  ice  hold,  the  divers  moved  to 
the  platform  where  they  had  been  so  successful  ■ 
the  previous  day.  The  Grouper  were  a  little  more 
wary  than  before,  but  Jerry  managed  to  shoot 
one,  as  did  Rudy.  Mike  finally  spotted  a  good  sized 
Grouper,  but  being  low  on  air,  elected  to  shoot 
the  fish  with  a  blank  shaft,  hoping  to  "kill"  it. 
But  he  missed  a  vital  spot  and  the  Grouper  pulled 
free.  Larry  was  joined  by  Carl  Gill  on  this  dive, 
and  after  scouring  the  rig,  had  to  settle  for  a 
small  Amberjack.  Score  for  the  day,  1  Jewfish — 
2  Grouper  and  1  Amberjack. 

Back  at  the  dock  in  Leeville,  the  day's  catch 
was  weighed.  Mike's  Jewfish  weighed  458  pounds, 
Jerry's  Grouper  179  pounds,  Rudy's  Grouper  78 
pounds  and  Larry's  Amberjack  30  pounds.  Total 
weight  for  the  two  days  of  diving — 1725  pounds. 

While  this  was  not  an  exceptional  diving  trip, 
it  is  evidence  that  Warsaw  Grouper  abound  "be- 
neath the  Gulf"  in  the  winter  months  .  .  . 
they're  yours  for  the  taking  ...  or  should  I  say 
spearing.  + 
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ird    of   the   month 


Charles  R.  Shatv 


CERTAINLY  THE  MOST  beautiful  of  the  birds  of 
prey  and  one  that  is  surpassed  by  few  birds 
of  any  type,  this  rather  rare  summer  resi- 
dent of  Louisiana  not  only  resembles  a  huge 
swallow  in  shape  but  also  in  action.  This  very 
jspectacular  bird  has  a  white  head,  neck  and  un- 
liierparts,  including  the  wing  linings,  and  a  white 
rump.  The  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a  glossy  iri- 
jdescent  black.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow, 
giving  a  three  to  four  foot  wingspread  in  large 
'specimens  and  of  course  the  black  tail,  from 
iwhich  the  bird  derives  its  name,  is  deeply  forked 
-and  over  a  foot  in  length  with  the  outer  feathers 
jbeing  about  8  inches  longer  than  the  central  ones 
:thus  forming  the  characteristic  forked  shape. 
!  Soaring,  swooping  down  through  the  air  or 
skimming  along,  it  shows  a  complete  mastery  of 
the  element  in  which  it  spends  almost  all  of  its 
waking  moments.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  you 
should  have  the  chance  to  examine  this  magnifi- 
cent bird  in  your  hand,  you  would  notice  that  the 
legs  are  short  and  the  feet  are  small  and  weak 
in  contrast  to  those  of  some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family  Accipitriidae  such  as  the  Cooper 
Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk  and  the  Eagles. 

The  most  likely  spots  to  view  these  birds  in 
Louisiana  would  seem  to  be  the  Pearl  River 
Swamp  area  north  and/or  east  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  the  river-bottom  swamplands  of  north- 
east Louisiana  and  the  Atchafalaya  swamp  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  state.  I  personally 
saw  two  Swallow-tailed  Kites  in  the  latter  area 
in  May  of  1956. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  builds  its  nest  in  tall 
trees  in  the  swamps,  sometimes  as  much  as  200 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  rather  rough,  loosely 
built  nest  of  sticks  and  twigs  may  be  lined  with 
moss  although  the  bird  usually  leaves  only  a 
slight  depression  to  hold  the  eggs.  The  usual 
number  of  eggs  seems  to  be  two  although  three 
or  four  may  be  found  occasionally.  These  eggs 
which  may  be  laid  during  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer,  (April  to  June)  are  white  in 
color,  spotted  or  blotched  with  brown.  A  tree  in 
dense  timber  near  water  seems  to  be  preferred 
as  a  nesting  site.  Both  parents  take  part  in  the 
incubation  of  the  eggs  and  are  very  active  in 
the  care  of  the  young.  The  young  birds  resemble 
their  parents  but  are  duller  in  appearance  with 


SWALLOW-TAILED    KITE 


Elanoides  forficatus  (Linnaeus) 


less  iridescense.  The  head  and  neck  instead  of 
being  pure  white  will  show  fine  dusky  streaks 
and  the  long  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are 
narrowly  tipped  with  white. 

In  addition  to  being  a  very  beautiful  bird  to 
observe,  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite  cannot  be  con- 
sidered anything  but  beneficial  in  its  food 
habits.  It  does  not  include  birds  or  mammals  in 
its  regular  diet  but  feeds  upon  crickets,  wasps 
and  various  aquatic  insects.  Many  of  these  are 
caught  in  the  air  while  the  kite  is  feeding  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  swallows.  Most  of  its 
food  is  secured  and  even  eaten  on  the  wing. 
Snakes,  frogs,  toads,  and  lizards  seem  to  form  an 
important  part  of  the  diet  and,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  colloquial  names  for  this  bird  is  "Snake 
Hawk".  It  has  also  been  called  "Wasp  Hawk", 
"Swallow  Hawk",  "Fork-Tailed  Kite"  and  by  our 
French  speaking  people,  "Queue  fourchu". 

This  beautiful  and  beneficial  member  of  the 
hawk  family  certainly  deserves  the  protection  it 
receives  under  the  Louisiana  laws  and  even  those 
who  usually  pay  little  attention  to  species  not 
considered  game  birds  cannot  help  but  feel  at 
least  a  little  impressed  by  the  sight  of  this  mag- 
nificent bird.  * 
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Atchafalaya  Basin 
Commercial  Products 

Commercial  products  from  the  Atchafalaya  Ba- 
sin provide  an  important  part  of  Louisiana's 
general  economy,  moving  to  markets  all  over  the 
United  States.  From  this  vast,  almost  wilderness 
area,  come  commercial  fish,  crawfish,  fur,  turtles 
and  other  species  of  wildlife.  The  products  of  the 
basin  are  highly  in  demand  in  markets  of  the 
country  from  Seattle  to  St.  Louis,  from  Memphis 
to  Michigan  and  Massachusetts. 
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